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Read What Superintendents Say of 


THE PERRY PICTURES extra size 


No Order for less than 
Five of these pictures. 


FIVE FOR 25 CENTS 
FOR FIFTY CENT 





of beauty. See list given below. 


The Perry Pictures—Extra Size—are the finest I have ever seen. Their 
helpfulness reaches beyond the school into the home, where they are fos- 
tering and in many cases creating a love forart in its highest sense. I 
can most heartily endorse them. 

H. F. LEISTER, Supt. of Schools, Phoenixville, Pa. 


I have examined pictures of other firms, but yours of the Extra Size 
are the clearest and most artistic of any I have seen. 
W. A. Frazier, Supt. of Schools, Rutland, Vt. 


The pictures are certainly a great step in advance of anything I have 
heretofore seen at this cost,and I wish you abundant success in intro- 
ducing them‘through the country. E. C. WARRINER, 

Supt. of Schools, Saginaw, Mich. 


I consider that in making the pictures and placing them within the 
reach of all primary schools, you are conferring a benefaction upon the 
children. C. B. Grrson, 


| your pictures. 


Beware of Imitations 
of these Pictures. 


On Paper 10x12 Inches. 


You can Transform your School-room. Send 50cents for 10 of THE PERRY PICTURES —Extra Size 
and hang them upon the walls of your school-room. Your pupils will enjoy them. They are marvels 


They are gems, and every teacher I have shown them to wants them. 
J. F. RIEMAN, Supt. of Schools, Goshen, Ind. 


They are beautiful—wonderful for the price. 
C. A. BaBcocK, Sufi. of Schools, Oil City, Pa. 


They are very pleasing to the eye and must be correspondingly ele- 
vating to thetaste. They are good enough not only for school stedy, but 
school decoration, and home decoration also, when more expensive pic- 
tures cannot be obtained. Your work certainly should make the taste 
and morals of the next generation higher than they would be without 
W. H. SMALL, Sufi. of Schools, Chelsea, Mass. 


The large pictures are indeed a marvel for the price. 
GEORGE GRIFFITH, Supt. of Schools, Utica, N. Y. 
I have no hesitation in pronouncing them remarkable specimens of 
artistic merit at the price at which they are offered, and particularly well 
suited to permanent school-room decoration as well as for use in study in 
the school. Gro. E. HINMAN, 


Supt. of Schools, Columbus, Ga. 


Supt. of Schools, Willimantic, Conn. 


The Following Subjects are now Ready for Immediate Delivery. Send 50c. for any ten, 


Ex 1 William Cullen Bryant. 
Ex 2 Longfellow. 
Ex 261 Virgin, Infant Jesus and St. 


John, - - - Botticelli. 
Ex 321 Sistine Madonna, complete, 
Raphael. 


Ex 324 Madonna of the Chair, Raphael. 
Ex 325 Madonna Granduca, Raphael. 
Ex 357 Madonna of the Harpies, 
Andrea del Sarto. 
Ex 367 Holy Night, . Corregio. 
Ex 388 Aurora, - - Guido Reni. 
Ex 394 Mater Dolorosa, Guido Rent. 


Ex 501 Oxen Going to Work, 7yvoyon. 
Ex 509 Angelus, - - Millet. 
Ex 511 The Gleaners, - Millet. 


Ex 513 The Man With the Hoe, JA/i//et. 
Ex 516 Shepherdess Knitting, Millet. 


Ex 521 Feeding Her Birds, - 
Ex 538 Horse Fair, Rosa Bonheur. 
Ex 575 Song ofthe Lark, - A#reton. 
Ex 609 Madonna and Child, 
Dagnan-Bouveret. 
Ex 618 The Shepherdess, - Lerolle. 
Ex 619 By the River, . - Lerolle. 
Ex 620 Arrival of the Shepherds, 
Lerolle. 
Ex 648 Baby Stuart, . Van Dyck. 
Ex 682 St. Anthony of Padua, Murillo. 
Ex 795 Queen Louise, - Richter. 
Ex 800 Christ and the Doctors, 
Hofmann. 
Ex 801 The Christ, : Hofmann. 
Ex 807 Jesus Blessing Little Children, 
Plockhorst. 
Ex 810 The Good Shepherd, Plockhorst. 





Millet. | Ex 861 Angel Heads, 


Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Ex 886 Pharaoh’s Horses, - Herring. 


Ex 1020 Christmas Chimes, Blashfield. 
Ex 1031 Hosea, - - Sargent. 
Ex 1033 Prophets, - - Sargent. 
Ex 1034 Prophets, - - Sargent. 
Ex 1035 Prophets, - - - Sargent. 
Ex 1036 Prophets, - - Sargent. 
Ex 1037 Prophets, - - - Sargent. 
Ex 1063 Can’t You Talk? Holmes. 
Ex 1093 St. Cecilia, - - Naujok. 
Ex 1112 Madonna, - - Ferruzzt. 
Ex 43 Lost, - - . Schenck. 


Ex 3140 Countess Potocka. 
Ex 1045 The Brook, Walter Sargent. 





Dr. G. Stanley Hall contributes a series of 
four articles on ‘‘The Ministry of Pictures’’ to 
The Perry Magazine, beginning with the 
February issue. Single copies of the Maga- 
zine, 15cents. $1.00 per year, monthly, ex- 
cept July and August. 


Pictures in Colors. Birds, Animals, Min- 
erals, Fruits, etc. Portrayed in natural col- 
ors. 800 subjects. On paper about 7x9 in- 
ches. Price, 2 cents each, assorted as de- 
sired. No order for Pictures in Colors for less 
than 25 cents. 





The Perry Pictures Lesson System, For 
Sunday Schools. A picture for every Sunday 
in the year, or one for every month, accom- 
panied by a Lesson Talk. Send at once for 
particulars. 








Masterpieces in Arts. Elson Prints. Beau- 
tiful Photogravures. Send 50 cents for these 
five. Stratford on Avon, Ann Hathaway’s 
Cottage, Victory of Samothrace, Hermes of 
Praxiteles, Apollo Belvidere. 


The Perry Pictures—Regular Size, on 
Paper 5 x8 inches. 1,500 Subjects. 





One Cent Each. No order for less than 
265 of these pictures. 





Catalogues. Send two-cent stamp for 24 
page Catalogue and sample picture. 





Portfolios for The Perry Pictures. Hold- 
ing 150 pictures. Price, 15 cents; two for 25 
cents. Strong, Neat, Durable. 








THE PERRY PICTURES CO., Box 11, MALDEN, MASS. ‘srters ivescs; mew teas.” 












AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS, MO: 


Ww. S. CHAPLIN, 


LL. D., Chancellor. 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 





I. UNDERGRADUATE DE- 


PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 
THE COLLEGE. 
M. S. SNOW, A.M., DEAN. 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
E. A. ENGLER, PuH.D., DEAN. 


DEGREES: 


. Bachelor of Arts. 

. Bachelor of Science. 

Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering. 

Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 

. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 

. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 

. The usual higher degrees. 


pee 


DIA 


Entrance examinations ematand and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899 


II HENRY SHAW SCHOOL 
OF BOTANY. 
1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, S.D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE. 


III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 


FINE ARTS. 
Lucas Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, DrrecrTor. 


IV. LAW SCHOOL. 
1417 Locust Street. 
W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN. 


Degree of LL. B. conferred at the completion 
of the two years’ course. 


Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 27, 


GEO. 


V. ST. LOUIS - MISSOURI 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
1806 Locust Street. 

H. H. MUDD, M.D., DEAN. 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899. 


MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 
LEGE, 
1814 Locust Street. 
H. H. MUDD, M.D., DEAN. 


Entrance snsasiuetions haeantaed and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 26 and 27, 189¢ 


VI. 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 


Washington Ave, and 19th St. 
Cc. P. CURD, A.M., PRINCIPAL. 


A Preparatory School for College, Polytechnic 
School and Business. 


Entrance examinations Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Sept. 25-27, 1899. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, 
Washington Ave. and 18th St. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, PH.D., DrREcTorR. 
This is a School for Boys from fourteen to 
~~ years old. A three years’ course, includ- 


Spanish, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern- -Making, 
Blacksmithing and Machine-work. 


Entrance examination Friday, Sept. 22, 1899. 


VIII, 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 
Beaumont and Locust Sts. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 

A completely equipped School for Girls. 





day, Sept. 26 and 27, 


M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 
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Price Size. |Price Size. (Price Size. Price 

$ 7515x10 feet.) $3 75 “gxi6 feet $ $7 90 90 | 12x25 feet|$17 75 
105)6x9 * 8 87) 9x15 | 8 70) 15x25 * | 21 00 
160/6x10 “ | 425)10x15 “ | 9 2h] 15x30 “ | 25 00 
19%}6x12 * 56 00} 9x18 | 10 20} 20x80 “ | 38 00 
222)7x12 “* 5 60} 10x18 ‘* | 10 85} 20x36 * | 39 00 
245)7x14 “ 6 50]10x20 “ | 11 90)20xn40 “ | 43 75 
2 75)8x12 * | 6 25)12x20 “ | 14 20]26x40 “ | 56 00 
310)8x15 “ 7 60 | 

217 Olive St., 























ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BEST ALL-WOOL U. S. STANDARD BUNTING. 
Lowest Prices in the U. S. 


Mention Am, Jour. of Education. 








nglish Studies, Latin, French, German, | 


Entrance suunintions Tuesday and Wednes- | 








UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


Founded in 1840. 


Has departments of Language, Science, History 
Economics, Philosophy and Pedagogics, and also 
of Law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric 
and mechanical,) Agriculture, Horticulture, En- 
tomology, Veterinary Science and Mechanic 
Arts, all at Columbia, Mo, Instruction is given 
in Military Science and Tactics also, and Steno- 
graphy and Business Forms. All departments 
open to women. Fees small. Campus contains 
ten buildings supplied with water. steam heat 
and electricity, New greenhouse and laboratory 


of horticulture, botany and entomology, New 
laboratories of { Physiology, bacteriology and 
pathology in the medical department. Furni- 


ture, library and equipment for scientific and 
technical work all new. Fifty-nine professors 
and instructors in the whole University. Ex- 
amination for entrance will be held in Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opening of 
the university. For cadetship, apply to your 
senator or representative. (The school of Mines 
and Metallurgy, at Rolla, is a department of 
the University.) For catalogue, address IRVIN 
SWITZLER, Registrar, Columbia, Mo, 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New Yorx City. 
The professional school of 


Teacbers’ Columbia University for the 


training of general teachers, 


supervisors, principals, su- 

College. perintendents, and instruc- 
tors in normal schools and 

colleges. Open toboth sexes. Fellowships and 


scholarships amounting to $5750 annually. 
Catalogue sent on application tothe Secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pa. D., DEAN. 


heel Medical ¢ College and Hospital, 
OF GHICAGO., ILL. 
The Largest and Best Equipped 
Homeopathic Medical College in the World. 


The 4ist Annual Season wo September, 1900 
The college curriculum embraces the following 
features: 

1. A Four Years’ Graded Collegiate Course. 

2. Hospital and Seeenny Clinical Instruc- 
tion by the College Sta 

8. Fourteen General Clinics and Sixty Sub- 
Clinics each and every week of the Season. 

4. During the year ending April 1, 1898, there 
were treated in the Hospital and Dispensary by 
our own staff, 29,973 cases. 

5. Actual Lar oratory Instruction in thorough- 
ly Equipped Laboratories. 

For announcements and Sample Copy of 
Clinique, address the Registrar, 

JOSEPH COBB, M. D., 
E. 8. BAILY, M. D., Dean, 
2811-13 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 
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Dewberry’s 
School Agency. 


Recommends 


0Ooe 


Presidents, Professors, Superintendents, 
Principals, Assistants, Governesses, Mu- 
sic. Art, Elocution and Commercial 
Teachers to School, Colleges and Families 
throughout the South and Southwest. 
Prompt and Faithful. Write for cir- 


culars. Address 
J. M. DEWBERRY, 
MANAGER, 


RENTS AND SELLS 


SCHOOL PROPERTY. Birmingham, Ala. 
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THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ' FIRST-CLASS TEACHERS WANTED 


Recommends college and normal gradu- 
ates, specialists, and other teachers to 
colleges, public and private schools, and 
families. 

Advises parents about schools. 


Wm. O. PRATT, Manager. 
70 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. ‘ 





a) A 
CLARK TEACHERS AGENCY 
378-388 Wabash Ave. 
CHIGAGO 


Orchard City College, 


FLORA, ILLINOIS, 


PREPARES 


For University or Business. 


Special advantages for teachers. Superior 
methods. Experienced instructors. Four years 
Scientific course, three years Normal course, one 
year Commercial course, one year Shorthand 
course. Typewriting by touch. Graduates se- 
cure good positions. Expenseslow. Board and 
room in private family only $2 per week. Stu- 
dents enter at any time. Winter term Jan. 2, 
1900; Spring serm, March 19; Summer term, 
June ll, Send for Catalogue. 


Cornell University, 
* 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 5 to August 16, 1900. 
x 


Fifty-two Professors and Instructors give a 
total of eighty-three courses in the following 
named subjects : 


Ancient and Modern Languages, English Liter- 
ature, Science and Art of Education, Psychology, 
Ethics, History, Political and Social Science, Ma- 
thematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Geology, 
and Physiography, Geography, Physiology, Draw- 
ing and Art, Mechanical Drawing and Designing, 
Shop-work in the Mechanic Arts, and Nature 
Study. 

The instruction is suited to High School and 
other teachers, and to Professors, graduates and 
undergraduates of Colleges. 

Matriculated students of the University, 
whether graduate or undergraduate, may re- 
ceive credit to the extent of ten University hours. 
Others receive certificates of attendance and of 
work satisfactorily done. 

A single tuition fee of $25 for the entire Sum- 
mer Session is charged. 

Ithaca summer temperature is but little high- 
er than that experienced at Saranac Lake and 
Lake George. 











For full announcement and book of views, ” 


address, 


THE REGISTRAR, 


Cornell University, ITHACA, N. Y. 


The Central Teachers’ Agency, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


gives reliable information or none. No “wild 
goose” chases if you enroll with us. Last month 
we had more direct eo for teachers 
than we could supply. Three of the places pay- 
ing upwards of $2,000. Correspondence invited 
and considered strictly confidential. 


Adams & Compher, Managers. 








At once to fill vacancies. The demand for first-class teachers greater 
than our supply. To enroll with us is to secure a good place. Address 


THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Ruggery Building, Columbus, Ohio 








0 OE The New Readers Meet 
READERS With Remarkable Success. 


“Lights - 


¢ 
This series of Readers is based upon the following 
ideas: (1) That reading is an acquired power of the reader 
(0 more than an accomplishment for the entertainment of 
listeners. (2) That reading should interest, please and 
attract the pupil, and should form a taste for and should 





99 give a knowledge of the standard literature of the race. 
era ure ‘ive Books—Prices: Ist, 25c; 2d, 36c; 3d, 48c; 4th, 60c; 5th, 
90c. Special introductory and exchange prices. Sample 
as pages on application. 


4a Note also our complete series of Arithmetics, Gram- 
A marvel of the engray- | mars, Geographies, Copy Books and Library Books. 
er’s art, the printer’s skill, 


and the tencher’s observa- Rand, McNally & Co., 














tion and experience. New York. Educational Department. Chicago. 








———— $4 








THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE 
ACADEMIC AND PEDAGOGIC 


Summer School for Teachers 
SIX WEEKS Besianing Monday, July 2, and Closing Friday, August 10 OPEN TO ALL 


COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER AND THE HEADS OF TEN DEPART- 

MENTS FORMERLY OF THE COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL 
A full corps of Unequaled attractions for teachers and others who | Lincoln Park 
Instructors and wish to combine recreation and summer study. and the shores 


wteas DAILY MODEL SCHOOL . 
excellentfacilities| write for circular of information, addressing the Director | Of Lake Michigan 


EMANUEL R. BOYER, 603 Marquette Building, Chicago 























oes DUSY WORK 
SHAKESPEARE CLUBS and lovers of Shakes- 


peare have you seen the new game t Sen tence Buil ai ing, 
6 ea rit 
‘A Study of Shakespeare . eating, Writings 
It was originated bya club of young women Counting, Rondebush, 


and has become.famous. Price, 50 cts. 
The game is suitable for Christmas and Easter Vertical Script and Print, 


00 Cards. 
> for individual study. 
Presents, Whist Rely = ao ndividual study 30 Words with Capitals, 
SHAKESPEARE CLUB, CAMDEN, MAINE. 75 Picture Cards, 
Teachers, Club Women, Librarians Drawing very simple. 


somieiied a0 Agente. SAMPLE BOX, COMPLETE, 25 CENTS. 


FREE CIRCULAR. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











arthas Vineyard Summer ? 
M Institute, Cottage City, Mass. Given Away Blcttive Pads. 


j JOHNSTON’S IMPERIAL LEAD PENCILS are 
Five hundred students. the finest made for all uses. Samples for 10 
Forty instructors. cents, also enough blotting pads to last you 


one year, if you mention AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Hyde Park, Mass. | J. D. JOHNSTON, Newport, R. I. 


Send for 64 page circular. 
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WORKS ON PHILOLOGY : 
AND CRITICISM. © 


Science Primer of Philology. 

By John Peile; Cloth, flexible ........ 2.222... 
Study of English Words. 

By Jessie Macmillan Anderson; Cloth................ 40 
New Word Analysis. 

By Wm. Swinton; 154 pages -...............-0--c1e-eesee- 35 
A.Stem Dictionary of the English Language. 

By John Kennedy; Cloth, 282 pages.................... 1 00 
English Words. 

By Chas. F. Johnson, Trinity College; 255 

pages .... esearees tac ercibsgscdiee 

Our English. 

Five Essays by Dr, Adams Sherman Hill;Cloth §& 
Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary. 

Cloth; 633 pages 
The Elementary Study of English. 

ER Re UL |e Ee 36 
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Single copies of any of these books will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
317 Walnut Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


New York. 
Chicago, 
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RELIDE MAPS. > 


Systematic Collections, Mineralogy, Geol 
ogy, Zoology, for schools of all grades 
Lantern Slides, etc. 


Washington School Collections: 
Minerals, Rocks and 
Invertebrate Animals 


gi - At ONE-HALF the Usual Price. 


good case, or 40 rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00, 
a“ one ueatd rates for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text 
book of 60 pages. Commissioner Harris writes: ‘‘Every school in the 
United States, in my opinion, should have these collections.” 


Send for Circulars. 
12 17th St., N. W. WASHINGTON D.C 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, “““Saear 
RODERICK HUME 


BY C. W. BARDEEN. 
The Greatest Pedagogical Story of the Nineteeath Century 


Dea 


The only story ever written that describes the American Graded 
School. Thousands are reading it, and thousands more will read 
it during the next few months. 

This is a story of real life in the school andits surroundings, and 
it is told in such a charming manner that one is made to feel and 
act with the characters. Shams are shown up in their true light, 
and the genuine shines forth like diamonds. It is intensely inter- 
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( 
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esting from beginning to end, and when you have finished reading, 
it leaves you an exhilarated feeling so characteristic of a good 
book. Every teacher in the land ought to read Rodericl. Hume. 


‘ 


PRICE, Postpaid, - ~ - - - 50c. 
PERRIN & SMITH, PUB., ST. LOUIS. 








RUDYARD 
KIPLING 


¢ 


The most popular writer of the present § 


day. Ten years ago a reporter on a 
country newspaper in the backwoods : 
Every teacher’s library 
Works 


of India. 

should contain Kipling’s 
Cloth, Postpaid, 

35 Cents per Volume. 


¢ 


1 The Drums of the Fore and 
Aft. 
2 The Man Who Was. 
3 Without Benefit of Clergy. 
4 Recrudescence of Imray. 
5 On Greenhow Hill. 
6 Wee Willie Winkie. 
7 The Man Who. Would Be 
King. 
8 My Own True Ghost Story. 
9 The Cofarting of Dinah 
Shadd. 
10 The Incarnation of Krish- 
na Mulvaney. 





11 His Majesty the King. 

12 With the Main Guard. 

13 The Three Musketeers. 

14 Lispeth. 

15 Cupid’s Arrows. 

16 In the House of Suddhoo. 

17 The Bronckhorst Divorce 
Case. 

18 The Judgment of Dungara. 

19 Gemini. 

20 At Twenty-Two. 

21 On the City Wall. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
St. Louis. 














FAVORITE 
JUVENILE 
CLASSICS. 


Here is a new series of choice 
literature for children, selected 
from the best and most popular 
works. Handsomely printed on 
fine super-calendered paper from 
large clear type and profusely 
illustrated by the most famous 
artists, making a handsome and 
attractive series of juvenile elass- 
ics at a low price. They are 
handsomely bound in fine English 
cloth, original designs in silver 
and colors. Sent post-paid for 


50 CENTS EACH. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 





SWISS FAMILY ROBINSO: 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 


#iSOP’S FABLES 


ARABIAN NIGHTS.. 


FLOWER FABLES—Miss Alcott 





217-219 Olive Street, 


_ Se 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES ..... 


apoedunetbadisebeabe se’ dosed 60 Illustrations, 
evesosge escasuneressmecensces 50 Illustrations. 
BEA OES EAS 62 Illustrations. 
MOTHER GOOSE’S RHYMES, JINGLES AND FAIRY TALES, 


= 100 Illustrations. 
WOOD’S NATURAL HISTORY 80 Illustrations. 
PM ie) Bars Je he | aa 50 Illustrations, 
THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE......... 70 Illustrations. 


50 Illustrations, 


234 Illustrations. 


AUNT MARTHA’S CORNER CUPBOARD .................30 Illustrations, 
ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND 


Kesiersisend 42 Illustrations. 
.180 Illustrations. 





BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS ............................46 Illustrations. 
A CHILD’S STORY OF THE BIBLE... 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AND THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, 


eoee-ee-e- 72 Lilustrations, 


70 Illustrations. 
filustrations. 





Post-paid only 50 cents each. 
PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 





ST. LOUIS. MO. 
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VOL. XXXII, No. 3. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., MARCH, 1900. 


Firry Cents PER YEAR. 








RINGERS VSRI 
CONTRIBUTIONS. % 


MRISRYRARORRBRRRYERRIBR 
THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


_ BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 

“The only true equalizers in the world are books; the 
only treasure-house open to all comers is a library.”—Dr. 
Langford. 

In the most literal interpretation of its words, the last 
clause of this quotation has but recently become a reality. 
In fact, there are many localities where the free library 
is still unknown. Lincoln walked, in boyhood days, forty 
miles to borrow a book which he was too poor to buy; and 
there are many youths today who are too poor to buy and 
too proud to beg, emaciated victims of mental starvation. 
Some submit to their fate passively—alas! too passively. 
Others invest a trifle in the press narcotics and stimulants, 
and are sooner or later chained to the sensational trash 
which entertains (?) without elevating. 

Every patron should and every true teacher must real- 
ize the value of a good library to a school—to a community; 
yet not in every neighborhood do the necessary funds seem 
available. Happily, cheap literature is no longer synony- 
mous with “trash”; and five dollars or even less, judiciously 
expended, will furnish a very respectable nucleus to a 
high-grade library. True, such books are printed on light 
paper, and are not elaborately bound. But they are stand- 
ard works; and with moderate care they will do duty until 
something more substantial can be afforded. A single 
school entertainment, or even a collection in which each 
pupil should feel free to give as much or as little as he feels 
able, might be productive of more than pleasing results. 

Some who have not the means to assist by a direct cash 
outlay might feel disposed to contribute books. This, how- 
ever, brings up a feature which may prove a delicate one. 
There are always some willing to give away what they 
least value; thus something which no one would care to 
re-read—possibly no one would be materially profited by the 
first reading—is the fruit of this generosity. Again, there 
are books highly valuable to the private individual which 
are not suitable for the public library, especially the school 
library. Even the masterpieces of standard authors are in 
some instances not only unsuitable but improper for chil- 








dren. On this point, I am reminded of the experience of 
an acquaintance as principal of a high school in which a 
library was being started. The W. ©. T. U. in the town 
had disbanded a short time before, and he thought of their 
library as a good place to get books at reduced rates. But 
when he saw the collection, he did not want it. at any price. 
For while it contained some good books, there were more 
of uncertain value, and some the undesirable influence of 
which could not be questioned. This conglomeration was 
the result of “contributions in books,” in the main, a pour- 
ing out of what the donors had to spare rather than of 
what they would themselves have advised, had cash pur- 
chases been in order. It is a delicate matter to “look a gift 
horse in the mouth,” perhaps only to decline with thanks. 
But the sure way to avoid future complications is to have 
an examining committee who shall fearlessly exercise the 
censorship necessary to exclude all books of questionable 
character. A book may not be absolutely harmful to be 
undesirable. If it fails to instruct, elevate, or affect the 
higher sensibilities, its room is better than its presence. 

Make the privileges of the free library open to all resi- 
dents of the district. Financial policy may seem to advise 
a small fee to non-pupils; but in the end freedom, gener- 
osity to the entire district pays best, to say nothing of the 
matter of justice; and certainly it is not just for taxpayers 
to be deprived of this moiety in the educational plan be- 
cause they do not happen to have children to send to 
school. If books are few, let it be understood that teach- 
ers and pupils have the first rights while the schools are 
in session. But the vacation time should be made an open. 
season for all. 

The librarian should strictly enforce all rules regarding 
the care and return of books. Negligence on this point has 
ruined more than one library project, the books soon get- 
ting lost or destroyed. If started right, the librarian’s du- 
ties in this respect will not prove onerous. It is really a 
simple matter to take care of a book if one once gets into 
the right habit. But the tolerance of carlessness breeds 
negligence in a form so aggravated that it can but with 
difficulty be separated from dishonesty. 

THE CHOICE OF BOOKS. 

Granting that only the best books in any of the differ- 
ent classes are desirable, there is yet an abundance of lati- 
tude allowed in making the selections. The tastes of a 
community should be consulted, and the amount and style 
of their previous reading taken into consideration. If al- 
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most unversed in book lore, it would be folly to attempt to 
convert them to the public library movement by placing 
in their hands Emerson, Browning, or Ruskin. 
to give mental food which will be relished without special 
preparation—taking care to make selections which will pave 
the way for more abstruse subjects. 


Kar better 


For the little folks there is now an abundance from 
which to select. One of my first selections would be An- 
derson’s Fairy Tales, a book full of interest for the little 
ones, giving the imagination full play, and at the same 
time always bringing out some tender thought, some beau- 
tiful expression, some point that will lead a child to live 
more nobly. Anderson is especially gifted in his power to 
awaken the sympathy and other higher elements of a true 
life. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, with its humorous 
play upon words and wonderful stretches of the imagina- 
tion, was first told to a party of little girls whom the en- 
tertaining author took for a boat ride. So fascinating did 
it prove to them that it was prolonged very much beyond 
the originally proposed limits, and in book form it still con- 
tinues to delight. : 

Kingley’s Greek Heroes will be thoroughly enjoyed by 
“the boys, and is a charming introduction to the classics, 
bearing on the face of the myths and legends with which 
well-informed people are now supposed to be familiar the 
motto, as true now as in the days of Homer, “Do right, and 
God will help you.” 

Historical tales, especially those founded on incidents 
connected with the history of our own country, always 
hold the attention of youthful readers and aid materially 
in fixing important periods in their minds. To illustrate: 
“The War of 1812 Series,” by Everett T. Tomlinson, a set 
of six vclumes (Lee & Shepard, Pub., Boston), was placed 
in our school library a year ago. They have scarcely rest- 
ed on the shelves since; as soon as one volume is returned 
others are eager for it, and those who have read one of 
the set are impatient until their turn comes to secure its 
companions. In fact, thé books, though well bound and 
well taken care of, have been literally worn out. Who will 
doubt that the period in the text-book of American history 
which these depict will not be more earnestly studied and 
more thoroughly digested and assimilated by the prelimi- 
nary repast. 

No library is complete without Black Beauty, “the Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin of the Horse.” Aside from the interest 
which the story awakens, there is throughout a wholesome 
ring and a plea for,a humane consideration of dumb ani- 
mals which none but the hardest heart could resist. The 
boy or girl who does not become by reading it more kind 
and compassionate, not only for horses but for all animals, 
is certainly greatly inferior to the poor beasts in whose in- 
terests the book was written. This, as well as the first 
three books mentioned above, may be obtained of the pub- 
lishers of the American Journal of Education. 





There is certainly something of exquisite kindness and 
thoughtful benevolence in that rarest of gifts—fine breeding. 
—Bulwer. 





NEW YET OLD FRIENDS. 


BY A ST. LOUIS TEACHER 

I make my bow before this intelligent audience today, 
and present to you a few friends who will be recognized 
at once by old familiar names. You may not consider an 
introduction nécessary, and if some of their valuable traits 
of character had not been slighted, I perhaps would not 
introduce them. 

The first on the list is Mr. Notation, and while you are 
noting Mr. Notation, please note that he is a very deceitful 
old fellow, else why should he wear two faces—that of an 
Arab and that of a Roman? Yes, very deceptive does he 
sometimes appear, especially with his Roman character. 
Note Mr. Notation’s value when the Roman twins appear. 
Note his value when placed before and behind a larger man. 
Note his value when placed between two larger men. Well 
is the old proverb, “A man is known by his associates.” 
You can dash his head and it grows larger. 





You will note 
also how he in his selfishness must need three places in 
order to make one, but as Mr. Notation is very helpful to 
use when we wish to state how many units there are un- 
der our care and keeping we will kindly omit his many oth- 
er puzzling phases and pass on. 

Mr. Numeration comes next. A poor, soft-head little 
fellow who follows Mr. Notation around just like a little 
boy follows his mother and does just what Mr. Notation 
tells him to do. In fact, he is just what Mr. Notation makes 
him. 

And now that we have safely passed the “sergeants at 
arms,” allow me to present in all his dignity Mr. Addition. 
Mr. Addition is my friend. Mr. Addition is a friend to all. 
How much pleasure we find in additions, not only in the 
school room, but on the outside. And when we deal with 
those integers marked U. S. money, what a joyful feeling 
is ours, if Mr. Addition is constantly with us. Another 
thing Mr. Addition teaches equality. A lesson some are 
very hard to understand. Mr. Addition is always accom- 
panied by his worthy friend, Mr. Sum, whom you will see 
at once must be worthy or Mr. Addition would not have 
him for his equal. Allow me to apologize for introducing 
Mr. Subtraction. We must tolerate him for some reasons, 
but on the whole a subtraction is always to be dreaded. 
And just think of his style; he always brings with him his 
three servants, Minuend, Subtrahend and Remainder. Well, 
Mr. Subtraction is a very, very old man. He was born in 
the “Garden of Eden’; his father’s name was Adam. Are 
we not told that “A deep sleep fell upon Adam, and that 
when he awoke he was minus a rib?” That was the birth 
of subtraction. Have we ever had a whole man since? 
Does not this in some way account for the multitude of weak 
men? Now as I said before, he always takes his servants 
with him. His head servant is minuend, who must always 
be on top, and it is astonishing sometimes to note how 
many zeroes you find in him. But with all of his pride 
he is reduced, and subtrahend does it, too. Poor remainder! 
I sometimes feel sorry for him; he is so little, but he and 
Subtrahend are always good friends and together they equal 
Minuend. 

Bear with me and I will make you acquainted with a 
very nice gentleman, Mr. Multiplication, who, ladies and 

















gentlemen, is worthy of your highest esteem. I am told 
that he is related in some way to Mr. Addition. This gives 
him a very high position in society and he is sometimes 
ealled Mr. Proof. He brings with him his legal advisors, 
Messrs. Multiplicand, Multiplier and Product. These three 
gentlemen usually agree. They never give any trouble un- 
less one fails to partake of their food, which is found on 
Mr. Multiplication’s table. In case one of these gentlemen 
js absent I am told the other two will always tell you where 
to find him. Mr. Multiplication is always considered pros- 
perous, and you, my friends, will find a higher social plane 
by cultivating his acquaintance. He will be of great as- 
sistance to you if you will allow him to multiply your love 
and patience, to say nothing of your dollars and dimes. 
And now I am about to present to you Mr. Division, and 
that is the long and short of it. Mr. Division on short ac- 
quaintance seems to be a very pleasant little gentleman. 
He will let you separate him into parts just so you make 
them equal. He will allow you to find a part of him and he 
will let you see how many in him, and the only thing he 
will say is, “Use equality.” If there is any left he is will- 
ing for it to be made into a fraction. His only request is 
that you treat his three friends, Dividend, Divisor and Quo- 
tient, properly, while you are handling him. As time passes 
this-short acquaintance with Mr. Division becomes long ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Division. And now see him in his 
glory. Tall, stately, unapproachable. One must come to 
him by steps. You must also bring your friends, Subtrac- 
tion and Multiplication with you to help, you and some- 
times it seems he will not recognize you, but if you will 
keep on trying and begging and pleading he will conde- 
scend to be your friend. After all, it is worth the trouble. 
And now as I have presented these new yet old friends, my 
advice is, use them well, for on them depends the life of 
the Units. 





“BITS OF POETRY.”’ 





BY J. P. MCCASKEY. 

A recent writer says that in education it is much easier 
to work with the intellect than with the heart. “It is the 
place of literature to affect the heart, and literature is 4 
subject difficult to teach because it deals with the heart. 
The greatest factor in the school-room is not the study but 
the teacher. What grows out of the school-room is his pow- 
er of putting the breath of life into what he teaches. James 
Russell Lowell held that love of English literature—love of 
the language and the masterpieces in it—is one of the great 
factors in character building. The child who reads, who 
loves books, should be guided until he is, say, fifteen years 
old. Then he will want good books, good literature.” Fill 
his mind with good, so far as possible, and coarse, bad 
things will have little attraction for him. 

President Eliot, of Harvard University, says: “There 
are bits of poetry in my mind learned in infancy that have 
stood by me in keeping me true to my ideas of duty and 
life. Rather than lose these I would have missed all the 
sermons I have ever heard.” No teacher knows what he 
or she is doing when living thoughts like these in “bits 
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of poetry,” as Eliot calls them, are put deep into the mind 


and heart of the child. This is using the memory for its 


best and highest end, heart culture. The immortals here 
speak to the child by day and by night, tenderly, lovingly, 
with a wisdom born of God. They reach out angel hands 
as when upon the earth—hardly more angelic now than then 
—and confiding childhood, drawn by some heavenly attrac- 
tion, puts its little hand in theirs and walks onward smil- 
ing towards their blessed land. 


xoethe, the famous German author, scholar, and think- 
er, claimed that “it is the daily duty of every civilized per- 
son to look upon a good picture, hear a little good music, 
and commit to memory a few words from some reasonable 
mind.” The late Frances EB. Willard, in a recent and beau- 
tiful tribute to Prof. W. P. Jones, her first teacher in the 
Woman’s College of Evanston, Illinois, testifies to the value 
of this work in her own life.. She says: “He asked all of 
us girls to form the habit of committing at least one verse 
a day from the best poets. To assist us in this he made it 
a rule of his rhetoric class, often cutting choice scraps from 
the newspapers of the day, saying: ‘Learn that; it will be 
a jewel laid up in the casket of your mind.’” Miss Wil- 
lard adds: “It became so much a habit with me that I have 
pinned to my dressing-glass at this moment a little collec- 
tion containing seven of the best sonnets ever written, some 
of which I am committing to memory for the first time, oth- 
ers I am recalling and making familiar, having learned 
them long ago.” The things that profit ourselves are the 
ones we should pass on to others, that they also may have 
benefit in like manner. Why not take Goethe’s advice and 
adopt Miss Willard’s habit? Why not adopt it along with 
our pupils, instead of merely giving them good advice in 
this direction, advice that will be taken by very few of 
them? Example is so much better than precent. 





WANTS TO TEST THE “OPEN DOOR.” 





A Washington’s birthday address delivered in New York 
City by John Barrett, late Minister to Siam, was on the sub- 
ject of our new relations to China and the Orient. Mr. Bar- 
rett, while predicting that within a short time America 
would much better understand and appreciate the open door 
to China, used these words: “This means that freedom of 
trade as first outlined in the old Tien Tsin treaties is guar- 
anteed by all the powers without discriminating duties, 
freight rates, inland taxes, throughout all China, including 
an era of 4,000,000 square miles, or greater than that of all 
the United States; a population of 400,000,000, or five times 
that of the United States, and an annual foreign trade 
which, already amounting to $250,000,000, that will, with 
her vast resources developed, her interior opened and grid- 
ironed with railways and a more progressive government 
inaugurated, reach in the near future at the conservative 
rate of $5 per head, or less than that of Japan and only 
one-fifth of that of the United States, the magnificent total 
of $2,000,000,000.” 

Mr. Barrett believes, though, that a test case will be 
necessary in order to insure that there is a positive and un- 
wistakable meaning to the “open door.” “We must,” he 
says, “have a test case, and the sooner the better. Not a 
defiant attitude or effort to embroil our country in war, but 
a firm purpose promted by an honest desire to uphold our 
rights by practical trial like the test of constitutionality 
of a new law that has just been enacted. Stated in other 
terms, we must have a precedent now to prove that the 
door is open and cannot be closed.” 
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PUPIL GOVERNMENT IN OUR SCHOOLS A 
NECESSITY. 





BY JOHN T. RAY, 
Principal John Crerar School, Chicago. 





WHY COLLEGE STUDENTS ARE LAWLESS. 


A paragraph in a Chicago paper stated that there were 
more calls of the police patrol, in November, to suppress 
riots among students attending colleges than for any other 
class of disorder. 

Is this the result of higher education among our young 
men? What is wrong with their education that these 
young men who are supposed to be the highest product of 
our educational system thus disregard the rights of oth- 
ers? Why should custodians of the peace have to be called 
to regulate the conduct of those young men? Have they 
not in all their years of schooling been taught to control 
themselves enough to respect the rights of less educated, 
yet peace-loving, law-abiding citizens? Why should the 
presence in the city of an Eastern football team be made 
the occasion for a hundred or more students gathering on 
the streets before the Y. M. C. A. building and annoying the 
public, by molesting passers-by and for stoning street cars, 
injuring inoffensive women and children, to say nothing 
of the wanton destruction of private property? 


Hundreds of such incidents can be cited from all parts 
of the country, where students congregate, showing the 
lawless acts of students.. 

There must be some underlying cause for such thought- 
less depredations. These students do not have the excuse of 
being intoxicated by drink, nor are they driven to these 
acts by anger or resentment over some real or imaginary 
grievance; nor can they plead ignorance or prejudice. 


Is it not the fault of their education? Let us examine 
the case carefully. From the day these young men first en- 
tered the primary school to the very hour when they as 
college students commit these depredations they have never 
been taught to govern themselves. They have been goy- 
erned by someone else. They have not been taught to re- 
spect the rights of others, but have expected their teach- 
ers to look after their rights. It has been assumed from 
the very first that they must be constantly under surveil- 
lance—must be kept by the authority of the teacher from 
misconduct and abuse of privileges. There has been no 
systematic training for personal self control, no systematic 
teaching of their relations and duties towards the rights of 
others; no promoting of habits of exerciting a deliberate 
influence for good over others. They have spent these 
years of school life, not in studying or being taught how to 
control themselves and others, but in simply so conducting 
themselves, when in the presence of their teachers, that 
they will not give serious offense. It has been their teach- 
ers’ business to restrain them; the teachers’ business to 
protect the rights of others; the teachers’ business to find 
out, punish, or rebuke for wrong acts. Now when they 


reach their adult years, the teacher is no longer there to re- 
strain, to think for them, and in the same thoughtless way 
that has characterized them through the whole of their 
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school life, they give license to their inclinations until the 
custodians of law and. order—the police—step in and take 
the place of the teacher in preserving order and protecting 
others in their rights. 

You may try to excuse this misconduct by saying: 
“They are college students. They know better. We must 
excuse it in them. They will yet make law-abiding, self- 
respecting and self;controlling citizens.’ You may excuse 
them, but you have no right to excuse the system of edu- 
cation that makes it necessary. It may be true that they 
will make law-abiding, self-respecting citizens, but this is 
the very thing that their long years of schooling should 
have, before this, given to them. They have yet this les- 
son to learn, but it must be in the world of business and 
social life. They will learn it soon, thereby discovering 
that the world will not tolerate their thoughtless indiffer- 
ence to the rights of others; will not excuse them for the 
lack of personal self-restraint in conduct. Their success 
in life depends on their learning this early after leaving 
the college walls. But why should it not be learned early 
in life? Why are they not taught it from primary grade 
to college, as systematically as they are taught anything 
in their literary course? There have been self-educated 
men without schools, but the school training would have 
been. better for them. So these college students will yet be 
self-educated in their social relations, but this education 
should not be left to chance. It should be an integral part 
of that education that is fitting them for their life work. 

The first duty of every individual is to himself, next the 
community in which he lives. He should be carefully fitted 
for his duties as a citizen of the State by a systematic study 
of these social relations. He should early be taught to 
govern himself and to feel it his duty to make himself a 
factor for good in community life. Man lives not for him- 
self alone, and he should not be educated for himself alone. 
He has a duty to the State. This is why public systems of 
education have been established. 


OUR SCHOOLS AND MONARCHIES. 

We live in a democracy. Our schools, therefore, should 
be democracies, but they are not.. They are monarchies. 
The teacher is the monarch. The pupil the subject. Like 
the subjects of all monarchies they feel no responsibility 
for the order and conduct of the community in which they 
live. It is the duty of the ruler—the monarch—the teacher, 
to see that law and order is maintained; wrongs righted in 
the community by those who belong to the “governing 
classes.” Yet we call this fitting for citizenship in a demo- 
cratic form of government! Is it any wonder that we are 
beginning to feel that our schools are not doing their duty 
in this education, fitting for citizenship? If there is any 
excuse for public education at all, it is to fit the pupils 
for these duties and responsibilities, that are delegated to 
all the people in a democratic form of government. 

The schools of two hundred years.ago, which are still 
the models for school governments, were the schools for 
the training of the individual for his own advantage—not 
for the good of the State. We have discarded the mon- 
archical government of the nation for the democratic, but 
we still cling to the old school government of a monarchy. 


















Think for a moment of what were the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the great middle class—the peasantry of 
France, or Germany, or England, two hundred years ago, 
or even one hundred years ago, and the duties and respon- 
sibilities of a citizen of the United States today! Yet so 
far as the school government is concerned it has changed 
only in degree. It has never yet been fitted to the democ- 
racy, that it is supposed to protect, by the proper training 
of its future citizens. The old schools after which our 
modern public schools have been modeled were private 
schools, for the training of the individual for his own pri- 
vate advantage—not for the benefit of the State. The mod- 
ern public school has a double purpose. It is for the indi- 
vidual and the State. The schools of today are for the 
masses—not for the advantage of the individual or the rul- 
ing classes, as were the schools of the past. It is for the 
training of all for the good of the State, for all are rulers 
of the State. 


The last twenty-five years has seen a great departure 
from the old methods and subjects of literary study in our 
schools. The classics are no longer the chief disciplinary 
studies. Science in all its branches and ramifications has 
come. The mechanical arts, and drawing and music have 
come. The curriculum has been radically changed to suit 
the demands of modern life, yet in all these changes the 
school government has been left unchanged. We have 
modified its severity somewhat. The rod has been nearly or 
quite discarded. Moral suasion has taken a more promi- 
nent place, yet with all these changes it is still a monarchy. 
The future citizens of the Republic—the pupils—have never 
been asked to begin here to learn their citizen duties. They 
grow up feeling that they have no duties beyond getting 
their lessons. The teacher is still responsible for conduct— 
for the restraining of the wayward or thoughtless, for the 
enforcement of rules and regulations that are for the good 
of all. 

All this should be radically changed. The pupils should 
be taught to participate in the government of the school as 
they afterwards must in the government of the community, 
and the State. The pupils should feel that they have a pub- 
lic duty in the school community as they will later have 
in the adult community. They should be carefully trained 
in school life to see their relations to law and order and 
their enforecement in the school, as they must later see in 
adult life, if they do their duty as law-abiding and law- 
enforcing citizens. 

PUPILS ASSISTING IN GOVERNMENT. 

This does not mean pupil government, but pupils assist- 
ing in school government. It joes not necessarily mean 
the substitution of some elaborate plan of “Pupil City” gov- 
ernment, or any other form of the modern machinery of 
government. Indeed, the writer, after four years of ex- 
perimenting on the subject, believes that any such radical 
change will, in most cases, fail. What is needed is some 
simple plan that will have the minimum of the forms and 
officers of modern city, state or national models for gov- 
ernment, with a maximum of individual education in the 
personal duties of the pupil towards the control of himself 
and the school. 
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Let pupils be delegated such simple duties for the pres- 
ervation of good order, honesty of work, and the general 
welfare of the,school, as they are willing to assume. Let 
them be stimulated to exercise an influence for right con- 
duct in others and be taught clearly to see how such con- 
duct—good or bad—does concern them, and that they 
should not be passively submissive or indifferent to wrong 
acts. Let them above all be taught to get control of them- 
selves— to “Do Right’ without being watched or told to 
do it. 

Give to the pupil who does not abuse it, every liberty 
possible, that does not interfere with the interest of others 
or of the school as a whole. Restrict every pupil from a 
privilege which he abuses, at the same time stimulate him 
to try to control himself to be entitled to the privileges. 
Finally, by means of some simple organization, as the elec- 
tion, or selection of ‘Marshals,” or “Captains,” or “Citi- 
zens,” or “Tribunes,” let the pupils have a voice in the gov- 
ernment of the school, and particularly in assisting in the 
preservation of order and right conduct, a voice with the 
teacher and principal in saying what is for the best inter- 
est of the community life of the school. : 

Four years of the practical working of such a plan, in 
a large city school under the personal charge of the writer, 
enables him to say that the results are remarkable. It has 
become a habit of a majority of the pupils to be actively 
interested in good order and right conduct. It has become 
a habit of a majority to take active steps to restrain the 
thoughtless, to try to suppress disorder, to control them- 
selves, and to assist the teachers in controlling others. 
Lastly, they have become expert in the selection of “Trib- 
unes” to whom they have learned to look to assist them- 
selves and the teachers in properly enforcing the rules, and 
protecting the pupils in their rights. They have learned 
that there can be and should be a government “of all, by 
all, and for all,” in the school. This “all” should always 
mean the teacher and the pupils. 





Write the following in statements. Let pupils put their 
work on the board. Notice very carefully the spelling of 
each word. Have pupils make an oral statement about 
each word used. This can be made an excellent lesson for 
teaching one use of the comma: 


Hight domestic animals; five persons. 
Twenty wild animals; ten flowers. 
Twelve garden vegetables; twenty States. 
Fifteen fruits; six countries. 
Ten quadrupeds; four large rivers. 
Twelve birds; five sour fruits. 
Ten minerals; four kinds of cake. 
Six grains; six kinds of vehicles. 
9. Ten things seen on the way to school. 
10. Ten things in the school-room; four books. 
11. Twelve farming implements; four fuels. 
12. Six bad habits; six building materials. 
13. Ten games; twelve musical instruments, 
14. Five articles of clothing; four kinds of apples. 
15. Ten kinds of cloth; five kinds of money. 
16. Twenty trees; six things seen in the sky. 
17. Ten household articles; five kinds of windows. 
18. Ten things bought at a hardware store. 
19. Ten occupations; eight kinds of people. 
Five kinds of snakes; eight languages.—Exchange. 
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SELF CONTROL. 


A wise man many years ago gave as a good motto, 
“Know thyself.” Another that is much needed at the pres- 
ent time is “Control thyself.” If the boys and girls are not 
taught to control themselves while they are in the schools 
they grow to manhood or womanhood with one very im- 
portant part of their character undeveloped. 

One boy learns much easier and faster than another 
because he has learned to control his mind and can hold 
his attention to the subject in hand until it is mastered. 

In a large manufacturing establishment where there 
were many young men employed it was soon noticed that 
those who were promoted and went on to the most respon- 
sible position were those who could control themselves in 
all conditions and amid all kinds of surroundings. 
young man who went from the lowest workman to man- 
ager of one large department was given that position, as 
stated by the superintendent, solely because he never be- 
came rattled. 

It is capital as good as stock in the bank to any young 
person to be able to control himself and all his faculties. 
Teachers, let us study less about how we shall control the 
school and a great deal more about how we can get the 
child to control himself.—See the article in this issue by 
Prin. Jno. T. Ray along this line. 


One 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


The University of Missouri has had a very prosperous 
year and lately fired a salute of ten guns in honor of the 
fact that 1,000 students had been enrolled. There is also 
much rejoicing at the University and throughout the state 
over the announcement that the list of approved schools 
has reached 100. 

For a long time the University had only been able to 
muster 99 approved high schools and academies, but now 
the number has reached 103. There are over 90 more high 
schools and academies in the state applying for approval, 
but they have not yet reached the proper standard. 

This is certainly a great educational achievement. In 
1882 there were not ten secondary schools in Missouri, pub- 
lic or private, that could have met the conditions for ap- 
proval imposed now by the State University. 

Therefore in eight years the number of these schools if 
‘Missouri has been multiplied ten times—a thousand per 
cent. The University has not been the only means for 
the accomplishment of this good work, yet it has been the 
main factor. 





SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE INSTITUTION. 

There are many indications of a coming assault of the 
combined liquor interests upon the law compelling the 
teaching of temperance in all the public schools. 

The main plan of assault seems to be the showing up 





of the many cases where it is very imperfectly 


taught. 
Very many teachers do not seem to have enough interest 
in the subject to post themselves thoroughly so that they 
can teach the evil effects of alcohol truthfully and yet in 
an interesting manner. 


The proper teaching of this subject to the boys and 
girls of today will bear fruit in the increased number who 
are total abstainers in the near future, but it takes all the 
tact that can be used and much study in order to teach 
it in the proper way. 

Let every lover of truth and sobriety stand up for 
sound principles of temperance teaching in all the public 
schools and see that there is no backward step taken in 
this matter. 


APOLOGIES FOR THE WAR EXPENSES. 


That the two nations which have been so long the cham- 
pions of peace and the principle of arbitration, are the only 
ones in the world today which are at war, has been the 
cause of many apologies being written in the endeavor to 
explain their conduct. 

Many of these apologists try to show that war is not 
such an evil after all, and that it really helps trade and 
brings prosperity. 

That there are thousands of people who seem to under- 
stand all other questions who yet think that the expendi- 
ture of $100,000,000 to carry on a war will be a help to the 
people of this country is one of the astounding facts that 
We cannot understand. 


It is much the same old theory that the payment -of 
many millions in pensions every year really helps to make 
times better, because it puts money into circulation. Or 
the arguments that are advanced every spring that we must 
license more saloons so as to have money to build side- 
walks. There are two sides to every question, but alas! so 
many can only see the one side. 

Who pays the $100,000,000 to carry on the war? It 
amounts to about $70 for every family. Take as an ex- 
ample the teacher and his family, or the farmer and his 
amily. There is no question but-that he will pay out his 
full share, but.can you see any way, even making it in a 
roundabout manner, that he is to get that money back 
again? 

A good question that every one ought to apply to all 
these financial measures is, ‘‘Who pays the money?’ and 
follow this on back until you find the individual. 

Many of these financial benefits that are supposed to 
flow from the great expenditures of the war will be seen 
to turn out very much like the Chinaman’s food supply 
when he burns down the house in order to have roast pig 
for dinner. 





Evil is wrought by want of thought as well as by want 
of heart.—Hood. 





There is but one temple in the world, and that is the 
body of man. Nothing is holier than this high form.—No- 
valis. : 

























MISPLACED BENEVOLENCE. 

This is what The “Interior” and several other journals 
think of some of the recent large gifts to educational in- 
stitutions: 

“The Chicago Tribune sent out inquiries to the uni- 
versities, asking them how much they needed and how 
much they hoped to receive for the relief of their needs 
during the year 1900. The universities reply that they are 
in pressing need of thirty-three millions of dollars ‘for high- 
er education.’ There is no other feeling in the mind of a 
sensible patriot than moral contempt for such pretenses. 
Who is benefited by such vast masses of money? Not the 
students, whether they be rich or poor. It costs,a stu- 
dent very nearly exactly five times as much in those in- 
stitutions for matriculation and tuition fees as it cost us 
boys, fifty years ago. There are not one in a hundred of 
us who were able to take a college course, who would have 
had any education at present prices. The poor boy then 
had an opportunity to learn something—he has none now 
beyond the free school near his home. We said a year or 
two ago that the more money there is piled Into those uni- 
versities the less they are worth to the people; and that 
statement stands defensible. 

“There is one large giver to education who has some 
business sense. He knows what he is about when he gives 
—knows who he is giving to, what it is given for, whether 
it is applied and used for the purpose designated. His 
money goes to institutions which have none to waste in 
spectacular display; who are compelled to make what they 
have go as far as possible. We would put Dr. D. K. Pear- 
son's first million, for productivity, against the whole fif- 
teen millions piled up near here. They said it was the 
man behind the gun that won at Santiago and Manila. 
So it is the man behind the gift that wins in education, 
or in any other benefaction to the people.”—Pres. Journal. 


N. E. A. MEETS IN CHARLESTON, S. C. 

The committee of the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Educational Association have finally decided upon 
the place for the next meeting. The following is their cir- 
cular: 

The Executive Committee takes pleasure in announcing 
the unanimous selection of Charleston, 8S. C., as the place 
of meeting of the National Educational Association, July 
7-13, inclusive, 1900. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Board of Directors at 
the Los Angeles meeting indicated their preference for 
Charleston, S. C., by a larger and more decisive vote than 
has been cast for any place of meeting within the past 
ten years, the Executive Committee, to whom the final 
choice was referred, visited three other cities inviting the 
Association, in order to determine beyond question where 
a meeting would best serve the largest number of educa- 
tional interests. All the cities visited were found to be 
available and to afford excellent facilities for a successful 
convention. 

The people of Charleston, however, confident in their 
ability to meet every reasonable requirement, had accept- 
ed the vote of the Board of Directors in implicit good faith 
and had proceeded, in advance of the visit of the Executive 
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Committee, to make preparations for the convention ac- 
cordingly. A complete local organization had been perfect- 
ed, and writtem reports from subcommittees were presented 
to the Committee at the time of its visit showing the most 
careful arrangements in all respects for entertaining the 
convention. The recently completed auditorium, with a 
seating capacity of 8,000, appeared to be better adapted 
for the general sessions than any audience room in which 
the Association has ever met. Commodious halls and 
churches in sufficient number were found available for de- 
partment meetings. The requisite amount of money for 


local expenses had been raised. Ample accommodations in — 


hotels, boarding houses, and private homes had been se- 
cured by canvass for 10,000 visitors, and an advance mem- 
bership of 5,000 from the South Atlantic and South Central 
States was assured. There is no condition which has ever 
been asked by the Association of the inviting city that has 
not been anticipated and met in the most generous man- 
ner by the City of Charleston. 

The Committee were deeply impressed by the earnest 
appeal of the citizens of Charleston, endorsed with equal 
earnestness by the leading educators and the press of the 
South, that the present is a most opportune time for the 
National Educational Association to lend its aid in sup- 
port of the recent revival of educational interests in the 
South, which is no less manifest than is the industrial revo- 
lution throughout the same territory. Moreover, the Com- 
mittee could not fail to recognize the new National spirit 
which has arisen from co-operation in the recent Spanish- 
American war, and which suggests the certain and valu- 
able results that will follow a closer and more helpful fel- 
lowship in solving the peaceful and important problems 
of national life and education. : 

While it is believed that the Association can do a great 
national service by meeting in Charleston, it is also be- 
lieved that both profit and pleasure will come in large meas- 
ure to those teachers of the North and West who take 
this opportunity to gain a personal acquaintance with the 
South and its peculiar social and educational conditions, 
and at the same time enjoy the courtesies of a typical 
Southern city, famous for its hospitality as well as for its 
many interesting historical associations and surroundings. 

Generous rates, ticket conditions, diverse routes, and 
stop over privileges are offered by the railroads, quite sim- 
ilar to those enjoyed in connection with the Los Angeles 
meeting. This will make it possible to visit en route many 
battlefields of the Civil War, the various resorts of the 
southern Appalachian region, and of the South Atlantic 


coast extending from Savannah and Charleston to Norfolk, 


Richmond and Washington. 


A careful investigation of climatic conditions shows 
that the temperature of Charleston in July, with its pre- 
vailing sea breezes, is essentially the same as at the North 
Atlantic coast cities, and much more likely to be comfort- 
able than in the interior cities of the North Central States. 

In view of all these reasons the Committee announces 
the selection of Charleston with entire confidence that it 
will be cordially approved by all who regard the chief aims 
of the Association as both educational and national. 


j 
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HAWAII TO BE A TERRITORY. 

There is much discussion in Congress as to the disposi- 
tion to be made of our lately acquired territory, but it seems 
to be pretty well settled that Hawaii is soon to be made a 
Territory. 

People who have settled in this island are urging prompt 
action on the part of Congress because under the present 
arrangement of government it is almost impossible to ob- 
tain a clear title to the lands which they have purchased. 
The local government is also hampered very much in their 
plans for any improvement of the cities. 

The House committee of Congress has agreed to report 
favorably the bill for territorial government, and no doubt 
before this Congress adjourns there will be one more Terri- 
tory in our country. 

How did Hawaii become a part of the United States? 

How many Territories are there now? 

If Hawaii becomes a Territory, is there any good reasou 
for not taking in Porto Rico in the same way? 


HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY. 

Secretary Hay's treaty with England in regard to the 
Panama canal seems to suit every one of the powers on 
the other side of the ocean much better than it does the 
people of this country, and there seems to be a very strong 
sentiment expressed that the treaty should not be ratified 
Whatever may be the difference of opinion in regard to our 
control of territory on the other side of the globe, the feel 
ing is very general that we should never sign away any of 
our rights and privileges on this continent. However those 
who criticise the treaty seem to take it for granted that we 
already had full authority to build and operate a canal, 
whereas the Clayton-Bulwer treaty really conceded much 
more to England than this new treaty does. 

By this treaty references are made to the Clayton-Bul- 
wer treaty. Article L of that treaty provided that any ca- 
nal built across the isthmus should be equally shared in by 
both nations, but not exclusively controlled by either. Great 
Britain waves the rights enjoyed by her under the provision 
of Article L and agrees that the United States shall ex- 
clusively construct, own and maintain the canal. The Unit- 
ed States, in return, agrees that the canal shall be neutral- 
ized so as to remain open on equal terms to the vessels of 
all nations in time of war as well as peace. This provision 
of neutrality, the convention recites, shall be similar in 
terms of meaning to the provisions affecting the neutrality 
of the Suez Canal. The most important provisions of in- 
ternational convention neutralizing the Suez Canal are guar- 
antee of the inviolability of the canal and its ports, the free 
passage of the ships of all nations in time of peace or war, 
the delimitation of the ports and territory that shall be in- 
cluded in the neutral zone; the canal is not to be subject to 
blockade, no right of war shall be exercised or act of hos 
tility committed within a radius of three miles of its ports 
of entry, no fortifications are to be erected at either end or 
upon the canal itself. 

What attempts have been made to build a canal across 
the Isthmus of Panama? 


What are some of the advantages of the Nicaragua 
route? 





What are the principal provisions of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty and when made? 


NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 

The members of the Democratic National Committee re- 
cently met in Washington to decide upon the time and place 
for holding the next Democratic Convention. The two 
places between which the main competition arose were Mil- 
waukee and Kansas City. Kansas City was selected and 
the date is to be July 4th. 

Why do so many cities desire to entertain these con- 
ventions? 

What inducement could Milwaukee offer? 

What are some of the advantages of Kansas City? 

These meetings of the National Committees are the very 
first steps in the selection of the next President. 

What will be the next step? 


CHARGES OF SECRET ALLIANCE. 

One of the features of newspaper comment during the 
past weeks has been the charges of a secret alliance be- 
tween this country and Great Britain made by Charles E. 
Macrum, late Consul at Pretoria. Mr. Macrum makes some 
very serious charges, among others that mail addressed to 
him in his official capacity was opened and held some time 
before being delivered, and that his dispatches to the home 
government were censored. A resolution to appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate these charges has been introduced into 
Congress by Mr. Wheeler and a full investigation will likely 
be made. 

Where is Pretoria? 

What are the duties of a Consul? 

What is an Alliance? 

Does our Constitution allow any secret alliance? 


REMINDERS FOR TEACHERS.—There should be an 
abundance of light in the school-room, but not a glare of 
light. It should be possible to open a large portion of each 
window. High windows give the best light and the best 
ventilation. The temperature of the school-room should 
not fall below 65 deg. F. Each school-room should have a 
library and museum, possibly embryonic for some time. 
No sehool-room need be without works of art. It is possible 
to procure, at a cent apiece, engravings of the masterpieces 
of art. When sitting at their desks children should be 
able to place the flat part of the foot on the floor. No seat 
should be without a back. Children should sit erect. An 
untidy school-room is a very poor object lesson. A littie 
tact will prevent a great deal of punishment. Discipline 
should pass more and more into the hands of the pupils as 
they increase in years and wisdom. Stupidity is sometimes 
mistaken for obstinacy. So-called lazy children may be 
weak in body, suffering from some incipient disease that 
lowers the vitality. School songs should have a motive — 
to inspire loyalty, bravery, truthfulness, etc. Singing 
should be sweet, not necessarily loud. Singing is good for 
the lungs, circulation and general deportment of the child. 
It is impossible for the child to use his own language with 
ease and fluency unless he has many opportunities of 
speaking and writing English. There is no branch of 
school work in which there is more cramming done than in 
history. 
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HERE TO STAY. 


What about Child-Study? This question was asked me 
in California a few months ago and recently it was repeat- 
ed by a friend just returned from England. Well, what 
about it? It is only ten years old. I do not mean to say 
that children were not studied earlier than that. The 
greatest of teachers knew little children; so have teachers 
great and small known them from that day to this; but 
“Child-Study,” as a fad, a fashion or a science is only ten 
years old. The designation is most happy. No _ better 
words for a teacher's work could be coined than Child- 
Study. Next to the injunction, “Know thyself,’ should be 
this: “Study the child.” There are indications that the 
public has wearied of making a specialty of it. Inevitably 
there has been much foolishness developed by those whose 
zeal was not according to knowledge, but “Child-Study” is 
here to stay and it will be of great and permanent service 
to the schools, the teachers and the children.—Child-Study 
Monthly. 
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TOO MANY RECORDS. 


One of the greatest annoyances to a class-roof -.eacher 


is the making out of records. These should be reduced to 
a minimum. This is a minor matter that calls for reform, 
but it is none the less important. The qualities that go to 
make a successful teacher are but rarely united with the 
qualities that go to make a successful clerk. There is a 
sharp line of distinction between clerical and professional 
work. Herbert Spencer said that the least government is 
the best government. Paraphrasing that, we might say 
fewest reports, the best teaching. The class teacher is 
ground between two mill-Stones, the pupils from below, her 
superiors from above. In all cases, she needs sympathy, 
advice and assistance, but not annoyancé.—Teachers’ Maga- 
zine. 





THE AMERICAN SCHOOL IN ROME. 


An appeal for the American School of Classical Studies 
in Rome has been issued by President Eliot of Harvard, 
Hadley of Yale, Patton of Princeton, Gilman of Jonns Hop- 
kins, Harper of Chicago, Low of Columbia, Harrison of 
Pennsylvania, Angell of Michigan, and Schurman of Cor- 
nell. These Presidents declare their belief that the Ameri- 
can School in Rome supplies a positive need, and that, with 
its companion school in Athens, it serves as a bond of union 
in the highest pursuits among our American universities 
and colleges. The American School in Rome offers op- 
portunities for advanced study in the classics, in Christian 
archaeology, and in the history of the Renaissance, such 
as cannot be provided in this country. Lacking these op- 
portunities, our students and teachers could not hope to 
equal in resource the students and teachers of Europe. 
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Hence the American School in Rome is an important if not 
a necessary addition to our higher educational institutions. 
Starting from a modest beginning, the school has been pe- 
culiarly successful in the five years of its history, both 
in the quality and in the extent of its work. Its gradu- 
ates are already engaged in teaching in at least twelve of 
our leading universities. The proposal to raise a. fund to 
place the school on a permanent basis should receive the 
attention of all those who are endeavoring to be of financial 
help to our institutions of learning.—The Outlook. 





HE NEEDS SHOWING. 

Our schools are what we make them. Prepare a course 
of study for the ordinary individual and it will not fit ev- 
erybody. Education should not cramp the individual. Evy- 
ery school should undertake something and do that some- 
thing well. No pupil can make progress without direction. 
A teacher has not done all when he has assigned a lesson 
and says by action or word, “Now get your lesson.” The 
boy is like Dr. Gaskill’s unbroken colt, he needed showing. 
The teacher who fails to show him how to study is not 
leading him into channels for securing intelligence. The 
colt can be led into putting his shoulder against the collar 
and pushing the load, so can the child be led beside the 
still waters of the stream of intelligence and be induced to 
reflect that of others until memory records thoughts and 
actions.—Trainers’ Lesson Leaf. 





THE WOMEN STAND BY THE SCHOOLS. 


Within about a year, instances have occurred in five 
widely separated States where attempts to economize at 
the expense of the children’s education were defeated by 
the votes of the mothers. These States were Vermont, New 
York, Utah, New Jersey and Michigan. In Michigan, the 
incident took place in Holland, a town where the popula- 
tion is largely Dutch. The question was high school or 
no high school; and one thousand Dutch mothers, ballots 
in hand, came to the rescue of the high school, endangered 
by the misplaced parsimony of certain Dutch fathers. If 
the mothers of the children could vote for city officers and 
on municipal appropriations, it is not likely that the chil- 
dren in almost all our large cities would be suffering for 
lack of adeguate school accommodations. When retrench- 
ment was necessary, the city government would economize 
somewhere else than on the education of the children.— 
Woman’s Journal. 





CARE OF OUTBUILDINGS. 


It is to be regretted that more attention is not given 
to the care of the outbuildings. In fully half of our city 
schools, and in as many of our country districts the boys’ 
outbuildings are in a worse condition, if such can be, than 
the outbuildings about the depots of our smaller towns. 
The fact that some schools are able to keep theirs neat and 
clean naturally leads us to think that others can do the 
same if proper methods are used. Somebody is deserving of 
severe censure for this demoralizing influence on our youth. 
Is it the board that is to blame, or the superintendent or 
janitor ?—Nebraska Teacher. 
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MORAL EDUCATION. 


The great lack in our schools is moral education. We 
train the mind superbly; we leave nothing untried whereby 


its power and usefulness may be increased. We teach chil- 
dren to do; but we don’t teach them to be. There is so 
much stress laid on fullness and accuracy of knowledge in 
each and every line that we think little and care less for 
the character we are molding. We believe thoroughly in 
the finest and most exact scholarship. It is morally wrong 
for a teacher to be loose, careless, inexact in her knowledge, 
but with all our getting let us get also wisdom which in- 
cludes not only the finely trained mind but the cultured 
heart and the sturdy moral strength without which all our 
knowledge may be misapplied.—School Record. 





ALL UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT. 


There is no good reason why the City College or the 
Normal College should not be under the same direction as 
the public schools, Grammar and High Schools. It belongs 
to them. The Normal College and the High Schools have 
just as much reason to expect different management. All 
that the College has ever had has come from such direc- 
tion. The alumni is more at fault than any one if they 
do not, with all the advantages at their command, secure the 
advancement of the College interests. It would not ac- 
quire any permanent strength by a separate jurisdiction. 
Had it not been for the public school jurisdiction the Col- 
lege might before this have been amalgamated as some 
have desired with Columbia. The support of, and union 
with the schools to which the College belongs, is in this 
instance a strength that will dwindle perceptibly with High 
School competition, if the College should come to stand 
simply for itself.—School, New York. 





THE OLD-FASHIONED RECESS. 


In a paper read at the meeting of the N. DB. A. at Los 
Angeles, Superintendent Kratz, of Sioux City, Iowa, dis- 
cussed the question how to reduce fatigue in the school- 
room to the minimum. His conclusions are that this may 
be accomplished by these means: more frequent use of 
rest periods; arranging stronger contrasts in the daily pro- 
gram; securing a wiser adjustment of difficult” subjects to 
the best working hours; patient and wise training of pu- 
pils into better habits of study; a better utilization of the 
doctrine of interest; lessening nervous tension in the school- 
room, and by wise use of play under supervision. 

Touching the comparative value of gymnastics and the 
free sports of the play-ground he says: 

“Some schools rely on physical-training exercise to re- 
lieve from fatigue, but, while it may be admitted that such 
exercises are helpful, they do not afford as good opportuni- 
ties for mental recuperation as the more spontaneous 
movements in an outdoor recess. Physical-training exer- 
cises usually require close attention, and much of that same 
exercise of will which is the chief cause of school-room fa- 
tigue. The movements are liable to become perfunctory, 
lacking the spontaneity, the vital interest, and in conse- 
quence, the exhilaration which outdoor play gives, and 
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which is the best tonic for rapid recovery from mental fa- 
tigue. 

“I plead guilty to the charge of being one of those who 
thought it wise, because of the danger from excessive ex- 
ercise and exposure, but chiefly because of the moral con- 
tamination possible during the outdoor recess, to cut off 
such recess in the upper grades; but I have been soundly 
converted.”—Western Teacher. 





EDUCATION IS THE FOUNDATION. 

Our fathers builded better than they knew when they 
adopted the principles which are embodied in our Con- 
stitution. They believed that they were laying deep and 
broad foundations, but could hardly have dreamed of the 
magnificent structure which has been built upon them, or 
that in little more than a century the Republic in popu- 
lation, industry and achievement would stand among the 
first of the nations of the earth. At once its chief distinc- 
tion and its safeguard is popular education, an education 
which is based upon a belief in God and in His overruling 
Providence, which is concerned with morality as well as 
with knowledge, which teaches the value of freedom and 
the dangers of license, which inculeates love for one’s fel- 
low-men and a desire for their advancement, which digni- 
fies patriotism, which elevates the home, teaches purity of 
life, urges sound principles of government, shows the beau- 
ty and sweetness of learning, broadens every aspiration and 
hope, and builds up character. 

Christian civilization is based on the Bible and the 
school, both of which must be zealously guarded.—Prof. 
Iluey’s Report in The Teacher. 





ADVICE WORTH MORE THAN MONEY. 


A young man who wished to get into business for him- 
self asked an old Philadelphia millionaire for pecuniary 
assistance. 

“Do you drink?’ asked the millionaire. 

“Once in a while.” 

“Stop it! Stop it for a year and then come to see me.” 

The young man broke off the habit at once and at the 
end of the year came to see the millionaire again. 

“Do you smoke?’ asked the successful man. 

“Now and then.” 

“Stop it! Stop it for a year and then come to see me 
again.” 

The young man went home and broke away from the 
habit. It took him some time, but finally he worried throug) 
the year and presented himself again. 

“Do you chew?’ asked the philanthropist. 

“Yes, I do,” was the desperate reply. 

“Stop it! -Stop it for a year and then come to see me 
again.” 

The young man stopped chewing, but he never went 
back. When asked by his anxious friends why he did not 
call on the millionaire again, he replied that he knew ex- 
actly what the man was driving at. ‘“He’d have told me 
that now that I have stopped drinking and smoking and 
chewing I must have saved enough to start myself in busi- 
ness. And I have.”—Selected. 
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EXAMINATION. 
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The following questions are selected and arranged es- 
pecially for the review work in the school. If used in con- 
nection with the regular lessons they will stimulate much 
independent thought and research. Most of these questions 
have been used in the “Central” and “Final” examinations 
in Illinois: 

GRAMMAR—SEVENTH YEAR. 

1. (a) How are sentences classified with respect to use? 
(b) Illustrate by giving a sentence of each class. 

2. Use the possessive plural and the objective singular 
of each of the following pronouns in sentences: I, you, she, 
he, it. 

3. (a) What is an interrogative pronoun? Write a sen- 
tence containing an interrogative pronoun. (b) What is a 
definitive adjective? Write a sentence containing a defini- 
tive adjective. 

4, (a) Name and define four divisions of tense. (b) 
Write a sentence to illustrate each tense defined. 

5. Use the past tense of each of the following verbs in 
sentences: lay, lie, set, sit, rise. 


GRAMMAR—EIGHTH YEAR. 

1. What is case? Define nominative case. Possessive 
ease. Objective case. P 

2. Write two sentences each containing a noun in the 
possessive plural. Two sentences each containing a pro- 
noun in the objective plural. 

38. What is a relative pronoun? A conjunctive adverb? 
A complex sentence? <A subordinate conjunction? 

4. Write two sentences each containing an interroga- 
_ tive pronoun. Two sentences each containing a noun in the 
objective case by apposition. 

5. Diagram or analyze the following sentences: ‘‘Nev- 
er utter any profane speeches, nor make a jest of any scrip- 
tural expressions.” 

GEOGRAPHY—SEVENTH YEAR. 

1. Define sphere, circumference, axis, parallel. 

2. Give two proofs of the earth’s rotundity. 

8. Describe the following rivers: Mississippi, Volga, 
Amazon, Indus, Niger. 

4. What effect has latitude upon climate? Explain the 
formation of dew. 

5. Name the races of mankind and give a characteristic 
of each race. 

GEOGRAPHY—EIGHTH YEAR. 


1. What kind of a climate has Canada? Florida? What 
causes the difference? 3 

2. Area of Illinois? Name the minerals of Illinois and 
tell which is the most important. Principal grain of this 
State. 

3. What is latitude? A continent? A sea? The equator? 

4. Name and locate the principal mountain systems of 
North America. Locate Lake Athabasca. Describe the Co- 
lumbia River. 
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5. What can you say of the soil and surface of New 
England? Describe Casco Bay. Locate Rutland. What 
are the leading pursuits of the people of Massachusetts? 

6. Describe the Juniata River. Describe the Adiron- 
dack Mountains. Name the three largest cities of the Unit- 
ed States in order. 

7. Bound South Carolina. Describe the Savannah Riv- 
er. Leading pursuits of the people of Georgia? 

8. Describe the Wabash River. Locate Lake St. Clair. 
Name the States of the Mississippi Valley. Products of 
Ohio? 

SPELLING—SEVENTH YEAR. 

1. (a) Give therule for dropping final “e” on taking a 
suffix. (b) Write five words that illustrate the rule. 

2. Define consonant, syllable, dissyllable, compound 
word, elementary sound. 

3. Write five prefixes and give the meaning of each 
of them. 

4. Make five diacritical marks and write their names. 

5. (a) Write ten words that are the names of articles 
used in a kitchen. (b) Write ten words that are names ‘of 
animals. 

SPELLING—EIGHTH YEAR. 

1. Make five diacritical marks and write their names. 

2. Define vowel, cognate, suffix, syllable, primitive 
word. 

3. (a) Write fixe prefixes and give one meaning of each 
one. (b) Ditto five suffixes. 

4. Write and define five words containing “graphy.” 

5. (a) Write the names of five authors. (b) Write the 
names of five literary productions. 

PHYSIOLOGY—EIGHTH YEAR. 

1. Define anatomy. What is the function of the seba- 
ceous glands? What is a tendon? What is a vein? 

2. What is the function of the heart? Give the com- 
position of the blood. Why is more than one kind of food 
necessary? What is a narcotic? 

3. Describe the stomach. Give its function. What is 
chief function of the gastric juice? Give a reason why 
eating too often may be harmful. 

4. Locate the lungs. What is their function? Name 
the five special senses. Name one way in which the eyes 
may be injured. 

5.. Name two kinds of joints found in the body. Give 
an example of each kind. Write two sentences about the 
effects of alcohol upon the system. Why should we sit or 
stand erect. 

HISTORY—EIGHTH YEAR. 

1. When was Washington inaugurated President of the 
United States the first time? How long did he serve? Who 
was his successor? What caused the Whiskey Insurrec- 
tion? 

2. From whom was the Louisiana Purchase made? For 
what amount? What caused the Second War with Eng- 
land? During whose administration did it occur? 

3. Who invented the Cotton Gin? How did it affect 
the slavery question? What caused the South Carolina 
Nullification? How ‘did it result? 

4. What was the Kansas-Nebraska bill? How did the 
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Who was President of the 
Southern Confederacy? What is Civil Service Reform? 

5. Who assassinated Garfield? When did the Civil 
War begin? Name five battles of the Civil War. Who are 
the Anarchists? 

READING—EIGHTH YEAR. 

1. Define the following words or give synonyms for 
them: independence, rapture, loiter, visible, dell. 

2. Analyze the following derivative words: 
freedom, silvery, brambly. 

3. Who wrote “America”? 
of this patriotic song. 

4. Write a sentence about each of the following au- 
thors: Alfred Tennyson, Daniel Webster, John G. Saxe, 
Benjamin Franklin. 

5. Write a stanza of poetry or some good maxim that 
you have committed to memory during the term. 
ARITHMETIC—EIGHTH YEAR. 

indorsement, tax, tare, breakage, 


John Brown Raid terminate? 


fearful, 


Tell something of the origin 


1. Define 
draft. 

2. Distinguish between true discount and bank dis- 
count; between real estate and personal property. 

3. What is the area of an isosceles triangle whose base 
is 19 and whose side is 23? 

4. The time is 9 mos. 24 days, the rate 7 per cent; what 
per cent of the principal is the interest? 

dD. I buy $600 in notes at 114 per cent premium and sel! 
at 98%: what is the loss? 

6. Analyze: If a 3 cent leaf weigh 9 oz. when flour 
is $5 a barrel, what should a 2 cent loaf weigh when flour 
is $7 a barrel? 

7. A clerk spent 25 per cent of his salary for board, 15 
per cent for books, 12% per cent for clothing, and he saves 

712.50; how much was his salary? 

8. Sold boots at $3.60 and lost 10 per cent; what should 
I have sold them at to have gained 20 per cent? 

9. For what sum must a note dated March 9, on 4 
months, be drawn, so that if discounted at 5 per cent, May 
99, it shall yield $1,090.90? 

10. At what must a capitalist buy a 7 per cent stock to 
realize an income of 8 per cent on his investment? 

CIVICS. 

1.—Give reasons why a child should obey his parents. 

2.—What is the purpose of school government? 
whose sake? How many pupils assist in school govern- 
ment? 3.—What are some of the important lessons to be 
learned on the playground? 4.—What harm is there in put- 
ting up marbles to win or lose? 

5.—What is the person called who presides over a meet- 
ing? How does one get permission to speak in a meeting? 
6.—By what is a society governed? 7.—Name some good 
personal habits. 8.—What is government? Purposes of gov- 
ernment? 9.—What two widely different opinions exist in 
regard to government? 10.—Name the different forms of 


capital, 


For 


government. 11.—What is despotism? An aristocratic govy- 
ernment? A republican government? Democratic govern- 


ment? 12.—What is in most instances the unity of goy- 
ernment? 13.—What is meant by local patriotism? By 
local government? 


‘How do schools benefit a state? 


14.—Into what are counties or towns subdivided? 15. 

Should they be free? 
16.—What is meant by the Civil Service? By Civil 
17.— What is meant by office-seekers? Po- 
Politicians? 18.—In what condition is our 


Why? 
Service reform? 
litical rings? 
Civil Service? 

19.—What is the purpose of voting? 20.—Explain the 
method of voting in Illinois. 21.—Name several ways of 


voting. 21.—What is a ballot? Why vote by ballot at 
times? 22.—Give meaning of majority. Of plurality. 23.— 


Why are political parties necessary? 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 
1.—Write ten words containing voc or vok. 


2.—(a) Define each. (b) Use any five of them in sen- 
tences. 

3.—Define syllable, written syllable, and spoken sylla- 
ble. 

4.—What are the purposes of syllabication? 

5.—What is the meaning of preantepenultimate? Initial? 
Ultimate? Penultimate? Antepenultimate? 


6.—Write fifteen words in which “d” is silent before “g’”’ 
in the same syllable. 

7.—(a) What is a silent letter? 
lent in caught? 

8.—Write the following words so as to indicate their 
correct pronunciation: Absolve, acclimated, adept, acous- 
t'es, adhesion, adverse, aeriform, aeronaut, alibi, alternate. 
analogous, annihilate, apropos, archangel, 
cious, balm, bequeath, biology, buoy. 

“.— Write ten words containing vene (to come). 

quorum, 


(b) What letters are si- 


aroma, auda- 


pauperism, 


revenue, lieutenant, 
counterfeiting, attorney, 
piracy, appellate, 


commercial, physics, 





certificate, philosophy, 
business, experiments, 
inefficiency, evaporate, 
tribunal, pressure, 
legitimate, thermometer, 
employers, Fahrenheit, 
guarantee, centigrade, 
ventilate, dissyllable. 
GEOLOGY. 


1. Explain how plants and animals have contributed to 
the formation of rocks. 

2. Describe the rocks in the lower Silurian era. 

3. What is the composition of quartz? 
acteristics by which quartz is known. 

4. State the difference between tale and soapstone. 

5. Make a drawing showing how water is forced to 
the surface in drtesian wells. 

6. What is the composition of each of the following: 
granite, limestone, lime, feldspar, and mica? 

7. How does soil differ from subsoil in regard to com- 
position, depth, and use? 

8. Define fossil, delta, peat, dip, and erosion. 

9. (a) Distinguish between a stalactite and a stalag- 
nite. 


Give three char 





























PRACTICAL METHODS. | 


ORAL GEOGRAPHY. 
STUDY OF THE HOME STATE. 

Give the pupils a good idea of the compartive size and 
location of their home State in relation to the other States. 
Draw a diagram to show the relative size of the County 
and State. 

1. How many miles across the County’ 

2. How many miles across the State? 

3. If a man walk 20 miles a day, how long will it take 
him to cross the County? 

Ditto, the State? 

Give the length of the county. 

6. Ditto, the State. 

Time required to travel the length of the County. 

8. Ditto, the State. 

9. Give the area of the County. 

10. Ditto, of the State? 

11. How many Counties the size of this one could be 
carved from the State? 

12. How many Counties in the State? 

Let pupils take an imaginary journey from the nearest 
railway station to the State Capital, noting railways passed 
over, direction and distance traveled, important cities 
passed through, etc. Use dictionary to learn the derivation 
of Capital. What is the meaning of the latin word froim 
which it is derived? Show how this meaning applies to 
the State Capital. 

Take an imaginary journey to the metropolis of the 
State. 

Speak of the Governor: 

1. Eligibility. 
(a) Age. 
(b) How long 4 citizen. 
2. When and how elected. 
3. Term of office. 
4. Residence. 
5. Duties. 

(a) Has supreme executive power. 

(b) Message to General Assembly. 

(c) Appointment of officers. 

(d) Removal of officers. 

(e) Reprieves, commutations and pardons. 
Have pupils understand the 
distinction between these terms. 

(f) Commander in Chief fof the Militia. 

6. Veto. 

7. Salary. 

Let pupils tell who is.Governor at present, 

give date of his inauguration, etc. 
Speak of the State Legislature or General Assembly: 

1. Two Houses. 

(a) Upper House. 
(b) Lower House. 

2. Times and place of meeting. 

Number of Senators and Representatives. 
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4. “Election. 
5. Vacancies. 
6. Term, of office. 
7. Eligibility. 
Salary. 
9. Duties. 
10. Rules, officers, etc. 
Speak of the State Charitable Institutions: 
1. Hospitals for the Insane. 
(a) Location of each. 
(b) Object. 
(c) How supported. 
(d) How controlled. 
2. Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
(a) Location. 
(b) Object. 
(c) How supported. 
(d) How controlled. 
3. Institution for the Blind. 
(a) Location. 
(b) Object. 
(c) How supported. 
(d) How controlled. 
Talk of the Educational Facilities of the State: 
1. State Schools. 
(a) Location of Normal Schools and 
University. 
(b) Object. 
(c) How supported. 
(d) How controlled. 
2. Private Schools and Colleges. 
(a) Medical schools. 
(b) Law schools. 
(c) Art schools. 
(d) Manual training schools. 


n 





A GAME OF AUTHORS. ; 

Makes and mends for first class customers...... Taylor 
Represents the dwelling of the civilized...... Holmes 
* Cane qront 08k CHO ROOG. 5.0305 05 si vc ccctvaees Hood 
The name that means such fiery things.......... Burns 
What an oyster soup is apt to be.............. Shelly 
Hunch-backed but not deformed............ Campbell 
A ten-footer whose name begins with fifty. .Longfellow 
A very: vital part-of the body... ..... 16.05. feces Harte 
CR RTO 6 ond ci vinbs eichws ce civceeves Bacon 
A game and a male of:the human species... .Tennyson 
i a CR oak 6 cws'n'y 668 HES eee Dickens 
A disagreeable fellow to haye on one’s feet. ...Bunyan 
A domestic animal and what she cannot do. ...Cowper 
TUTOR TRENT aoc! oriic dG. ae be BO dee cere wae apen Gay 
TS WOR TARE ORS 6 i so oi dn Cenc cae anes Swift 
A ‘smmnmetactiered meta... iia wikc cele ce ee Steele 
“Put an edible grain between an ant and a bee and 

a much loved pet you'll speedily see”’........ Bryant 
TO GHUGLS Dh WORROD 5 os 05.0 s obit tv sices Shakespeare 
A worker in the precious metals.:.......... Goldsmith 


“Kach human head in time is said, will turn to him. 
Pome BO We OR oie ais aise oe ong od anbawdouvent Gray 
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An American manufacturing town............. Lowell 

22 What! What are you doing...............+. Browning 
2B A DRONE BOT OB GISPARS. 20.0656 cc ccsccecveces De Quincy 
24 The reigning monarch of the South............ Cotton 
25 The witches’ salutation to Macbeth.............. Hale 
26 What a rather coarse father said to his son at table 
Mika ent. ko tan bey nS b 96 np BOS ae. 66 ohne vs 00's. 6 Chaucer 

27 Something very agreeable for most animals....Dryden 
28 One of the greatest personages in Europe........ Pope 
See a OED! OER CUNO MIE, 6 Sib co vcict ce ccseseccese +c cAKORMGO 
30 What the boy says when he finishes a game of I spy 
eee rere ee eee Cees eeeeee Seeeeeeee ik ob Sd so x DO 

ee Pee NP RED MOD nhc a s'an wen seusss cess oe cAROCnt 





A TEST IN PRONUNCIATION. 


Here is a list of some of the words which are commonly 
mispronounced. We found them in one of our exchanges 
not long since, and the gentleman who prepared them sug- 
gested that it would afford considerable amusement and 

‘some instruction for some one, after finding from the dic- 
tionary the correct pronunciation, and carefully writing it 
opposite each word, to give out these words to people who 
boast of their superior knowledge of the English language. 
Here is the list: 


err conservator onyx 
era redowa eyrie 
ere formidable exquisite 
extant Italian humor 
coadjutor double-quick lyceum 
coffee turquois pare 
caret construe probity 
turbine communist ° squalor 
carbine courtier Philemon 
courier - courteous cuneiform 
gladiolus courtesy indissoluble 
courant elegiac drama 
culture elephantine ducat 
dado empyrean dumbwaiter 
dais errata dumfound 
decorous excise eh 
diapason exhale eighteen 
piquant exhaust bronchitis 
vendue exit leisure 
vary mistletoe vagary 
ornate Byzantine amateur 
divert curacoa millionaire 
docile valet complaisance 
donative usurp viscount 
wont (meaning Uranus vicar 
custom) off desuetude 
okra 


After you have gone through with the above list of 
words give them to some of your friends. As soon as one 
of them disputes the pronunciation refer to the dictionary 
and settle the point? 





Experience does take dreadfully high school wages, but 
he teaches like no other.—Carlyle. ; 
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BUSY WORK. 


BY ELMER E. BEAMS, A. M. 





EXERCISE IN MENSURATION. 
1. What must be the length of a box 6 ft. wide, and 
2 ft. deep that it may contain one-half of a cord of wood? 
2. Ina field 50 rods square is built a barn 120 ft. by 65 
ft. What part of the field is covered by the barn? 
38. A triangle contains 280 sq. in., and the base is 40 in. 
What is the altitude? 
4. How many iron balls 3 in. in diameter will weigh 
as much as an iron ball 10 in. in diameter? 
5. Find the side of a square which is equivalent in 
area to a circle of 90 ft. radius. 
EXERCISE IN EASY DRAWING. 
Draw four squares, each side two inches. 
Draw four tops. 
Draw five books. 
Draw ten birds, ten horses. 
5. Draw a square figure and divide it into one hundred 
equal smaller squares. 
EXERCISE—JUNIOR GRAMMAR. 
1. Compare the following adjectives: 


A yp oo 


(1) good, (6) small, 

(2) gentle, (7) early, 

(3) famous, (8) beautiful, 
(4) pretty, (9) late, 

(5) useful, (10) simple. 


2. Use each of the above adjectives in a sentence cor- 
rectly. 

38. Diagram the sentences which you have constructed. 
Be neat in your work. 

EXERCISE—SENIOR GRAMMAR. 

1. Write the three principal parts of each of the fol- 
lowing words: 
(1) underbuy, 
(2) overcome, 
(3) set, 


(6) foresee, 
(7) forgive, 
(8) run, 
(4) inlay, (9) mistake, 
(5) overthrow, (10) understand. 

2. Use the past tense of each of the above words in 
a sentence of your own construction and then diagram each 
sentence. 

EXERCISE—GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Give three proofs that the earth is round. 

2. Name the points of the compass. Draw a compass 
to illustrate your answer. 

3. What causes the differences in the length of the 
earth’s diameters? 

4. To what is the change of seasons due? 

5. On the 2ist of June how far is the Circle of Illumi- 
nation from the North Pole? 





There is an alchemy of quiet malice by which women 
can concoct a subtle poison from ordinary trifies—Haw- 
thorne. , 














QUESTIONS FOR FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 
First Week— 


1. Where is Manila? What is its population? Give an 
account of its industries, ete., etc. 

2. Write a brief sketch of the life of George Dewey. 
Second Week— 

1. In what way does our clothing keep our 
warm? 

2. Does,water belong to the animal, mineral, or vege- 
table kingdom? 
Third Week— 

1. Name of State in our United States, which 
(1) is the largest, 
(2) contains the largest city, 
(3) has the longest sea coast, 
(4) has the longest lake coast, 
(5) is the most mountainous. 

2. Who is General Shafter? 
his life. 


Fourth Week— 
1. How do the following foods grow: 
(1) peanuts, (6) pine-apples, 
(2) rice, (7) oysters, 
(8) wheat, (8) figs, 
(4) cocoanut, (9) sweet-potatoes, 
(5) banana, (10) oranges. 
2. Explain the difference between the Telephone and 
Telegraph. 


body 


Give a brief account of 





Correct, giving reasons: 

It is no use to me, 

Is he worthy our confidence? 

He was entertained with music. 
She came on last evening. 

She was presented with a watch. 
6. She boards to a hotel. 

7. I will return at about noon. 

8. To what school do you go to? 

9. At noon is the time for dinner. 
10. Where are you going to? 

11. He is angry with your conduct. 
12. He stays to school late. 

18. This pen is different to that. . 
14. They came for my brother and I. 
15. Who does this book belong to? 
16. Who did you give the book to? 
17. Them rails must be removed. 

18. You done that work too quick. 
19. Have either of you a pen? 
20. Sleeping-car births for sale at this offiée. 


ASE 


on 





Use each of the following words correctly in a sentence: 
Vale—veil; blew—blue; beach—beech; birth—berth; bear— 
bare; canvass—canvas; dear—deer; fare—fair; flower—flour; 
gait—gate; fore—four; hair--hare; heal—heel; lesson—lessen; 
male—mail; meat—meet; pain—pane; piece—peace. 





Write sentences containing the following words: 
(1) great, 


(6) lightning, 
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(2) precede, 
(8) cellar, 


(7) compliment, 
(8) complement, 
(4) waste, ’ (9) lesson, 
(5) stationary, (10) principal. 
Diagram the above sentences that you have constructed. 





Write a word meaning nearly the same as— 


(1) prison, (6) conduct, 
(2) error, (7) companion, 
(8) reply, (8) wages, 

(4) fraud, (9) carriage, 
(5) cargo, (10) wealth. 





EXPERIMENTS WITHOUT APPARATUS. 

Articles needed to make the following experiments.— 
Sawdust, soft coal, phosphorous match, sheet of white pa- 
per, piece of saucer, powdered charcoal, limewater, gauze, 
glass tubes. 

Illuminating Gas.—Fill a glass or tin tube, ore-half full 
of sawdust, fit a cork and straight glass tube into the tube, 
heat the sawdust from above downward, apply a lighted 
match to the escaping gases. 

Repeat the experiment, using soft coal instead of saw- 
dust. 

Structure of a Flame.—Thrust the phosphorus end of a 
match into the center of the lower part of the flame of gas 
or alcohol lamp, withdraw it rapidly. Observe the effect 
on the phosphorus and on the wood of the match. 

To Show the Hot Part of a Flame.—Press a sheet of 
white paper down on the flame, withdraw before it takes 
fire. Repeat at various heights. Observe the shape and 
size of the places where it is charred. 

To Show How the Illuminating Gas of a Flame Arises.- - 
Insert one end of a glass tube in the lower end of the cen- 
ter of the flame, hold it at an upward angle, apply a lighted 
match at the upper end. The gas rising through the tube 
can be lit at the end of the tube’ and will burn the same 
as at the candle. 

Consumed and Unconsumed Carbon.—Hold a piece of 
a saucer in the yellow part of the flame. Observe what 
collects on the saucer. Sprinkle finely powdered charcoal 
in the flame. Explain this experiment. 

Carbonic Acid the Result of Combustion.—Hold an in- 
verted bottle over the gas flame. Observe what collects on 
the sides of the bottle. Quickly invert, add limewater, and 
shake. Observe the color of the limewater. Thg carbonic 
acid is converted into carbonate of lime. 

Wire Gauze Over a Flame.—Hold a piece of wire gauze, 
which can be obtained at any hardware store, over a flame. 
The flame is cut off by the wire gauze, but the escaping 
gas can be lit on top of the gauze. 

To Draw Out Thin Glass Tubes.—Heat a glass tube in 
the middle over a good sized flame, that of an alcohol lamp 
is best. When it begins to melt pull gradually at both 
ends. Very fine tubes can thus be made.—Exchange. 





“Aids for the Teaching and Studying of Single and 
Double Entry Book-keeping.”’ This work is an indispensi- 
ble aid. A sample for ten (10) cents, Write BE. BE. Beams, 
German Valley, N. J, 
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THE TEACHER’S REWARD. 

Are you discouraged? Do you feel that your best ef- 
forts are not appreciated? It is a way the world has, net 
to express satisfaction to teachers. Whether people think 
that a little praise would make the teacher overbearing, 
or what not, it is difficult to say. It is simply so. Primary 
teachers, especially those who have first year children only, 
hear a word of approval now and then, because the re- 
sults of their work are usually more evident to the un- 
trained eye than is the case in later years; the progress 
from nothing to something cannot fail to be noticed. But, 
generally speaking, all teachers suffer from want of kind 
recognition. 

Now what is going to be done about it? Hanging one’s 
head and giving way to the blues will not mend matters. 
A plan worth trying is to be pleasantly and audibiy ap- 
preciative one’s self. 

If you are a teacher and a child hands you a pencil you 
have dropped, or if he has opened a window at your re- 
quest, always bave a smiling “Thank you” for him. If 
he has worked hard at a task, look for the praiseworthy 
points in it and overlook just as much as you possibly can 
whatever defects there may be. Make silent note of the 
latter for yourself as a pointer for needed assistance. 

But whether a teacher, principal, or superintendent, be 
appreciative under all circumstances. Think and speak well 
of the community in which you are working and let no 
disappointment provoke you to harsh complaint. As prin- 
cipal or superintendent, speak well of your assistants; if 
you think you can’t, then say nothing about them. When 
speaking to them, be cheerful and have some encouraging 
word. There is no rule whose observance is so richly re- 
warded as the one that bids us do unto others as we would 
be done by. 

Moreover, think of the great work you are engaged in. 
If you are laboring in the.right educational spirit you are 
a co-operator with God in the uplifting of humanity to 
higher planes of usefulness and happiness and a more per- 
fect life—The School Journal. 





A FABLE. 

A teacher, who prided himself on disciplining by sar- 
casm, said before the school to a boy whose excuse for ab- 
sence he suspected of inflation: “John, I had a dream last 
night. I thought I saw you in hell, and the devil had you 
in a big hail full of chalk-crayon. He was telling you to 
fill your pockets full of it, and kept urging you to crowd 
in more and more chalk. Then he took you into another 
hall where there was an enormous blackboard, and told you 
to write down all the lies you had ever told. Do you re- 
member anything about that?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied John, unabashed; “I was there. I re- 
member as I went into the blackboard hall you were just 
coming out.” 

“1?” exclaimed the teacher, surprised at the boy’s impu 
dence; “what was I coming out for?’ 

“To get more chalk, you said,” replied the boy. 

This fable teaches that questions to boys should be put 
in private unless you are pretty sure how they are likely to 
be answered.—School Bulletin. 


THE AVERAGE MAN. 


When it comes to a question of trusting 
Yourself to the risks of the road, 

When the thing is the sharing of burdens, 
The lifting the heft of a load, 

In the hour of peril or trial, 
In the hour you meet as you can, 

You may safely depend on the wisdom 
And skill of the average man. 


’Tis the average man and no other 
Who does his plain duty each day, 
The small thing his wage is for doing. 
On the commonplace bit of the way. 
*Tis the average man, may God bless him, 
Who pilots us, still in the van, 
Over land, over sea, as we travel, 
Just the plain, hardy, average man. 


So on through the days of existence, 
All mingling in shadow and shine, 

We may count on the every-day hero, 
Whom haply the gods may divine, 


But who wears the swarth grime of his calling, 


And labors and earns as he can, 
And stands at the last with the noblest, 
The commoplace average man. 


—Margaret E. Sangster, in Harper’s Weekly 





LIMPING JAMIE. 





BY RUFUS CLARK LANDON. 
And why is he called “Limping Jamie”? 
*Tis but natural for us to expect 


To find in a boy, with so curious a name, 


Some physical hitch or defect. 


But he seems quite as antic as others— 
He runs and he springs like a deer—- 


The reason for giving this boy such a name 


Doth not, on the surface, appear. 


We shall have to look deeper, I fancy; 
Deep into the mind of the boy, 


To find why the people, in speaking of him, 


This singular nickname employ. 


Ah! now we discover the reason— 
He has a lame will-power that limps 
Whenever of labor or school books 
This indolent chap gets a glimpse. 


Yes, he limps at his work and his study— 


Limps down to the foot of his class— 
On the day of examination he: limps 


Far behind the hard workers, who “pass.” 


Should he get a good job in office or store 


He would falter and limp at his work 


Till the merchant would open the door and say 


No room for a dull, limping shirk!’ 
Ticonderoga, N. Y. 


“Go! 
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PROPOSING TO A SCHOOL TEACHER. 


“Yes,” said the young man, as he threw himself at the 
feet of the pretty school-misiress, “I love you and would 
go to the world’s end for you. ‘ 

“You could not go to the end of the world for me, 
James. The world, or the earth, as it is called, is round 
like a ball, slightly flattened at the poles. One of the first 
lessons in elementary geography is devoted to the shape 
of the globe. You must have studied it when you were a 
boy.” 

“Of course I did, but—” 

“And it is no longer a theory. Circumnavigators have 
established the fact.” 

“I know, but what I meant was that I would do any- 
thing to please you. Ah, Minerva, if you knew the aching 
void—” 

“There is no such a thing as a void, James. Nature 
abhors a vacuum. But, admitting that there could be ‘such 
a thing, how could the void you speak of be a void if there 
were an ache in it?” 

“I meant to say that my life will be lonely without you; 
that you are my daily thought and my nightly dream. I 
would go anywhere to be with you. If you were in Aus- 
tralia or at the north pole. I would fly to you. I-~” 

“Fly. It will be another century before men can fly. 
Even when the laws of gravitation are successfully over- 
come there will still remain, says a late scientific authori- 
ty, the difficulty of maintaining a balance—” 

“Well, at all events,” exclaimed the youth, “I’ve got 
a pretty fair balance in the bank and I want you to be my 
wife. There!’ 

Well, James, since you put it in that light I—’. Curtain. 
—Wichita Eagle. 





TRAIN ALL THE FACULTIES. 


There is more than one faculty of the soul that is sus- 
ceptible of development. Most of our work in school is to 
cultivate the intellect as if it were all in man that should 
be trained. There are three facultis of the human soul— 
the intellect that knows, the sensibilities that feel, and the 
will that puts into execution what is known and felt. 
These of course are not independent, but they are depend- 
ent one upon another, and the cultivation of one is bound 
to have influence over all. But the almost exclusive at- 
tention of educational workers to the development of the 
intellect, while the feelings and the will are ignored or left 
without any systematic training, is surely a mistake in 
our system of education. Such training will not give a 
complete and symmetrical development of the child. We 
need men and women of great intellects, but they must 
have their emotional natures sufficiently developed to em- 
ploy their intellect in a proper manner. Education is more 
widely diffused than ever before in the history. of the coun- 
try, but is crime diminishing? A study of statistics on this 
point is not very encouraging for those who look to edu- 
cation as an antidote to crime. We see hundreds of men 
going up and down the railroads begging for their living. 
Many of them are well educated and possess bright minds, 
but without enough resolution or firmness of will to put 


into use the powers they have, which could make them re- 
spected and useful citizens. The will is the faculty in 
man that brings about results. The intellect may be of 
the highest order, the sensibilities may be delicately 
trained, but without the will little good can be accom- 
plished. A full and complete development of all the child’s 
powers, both intellectual and moral, is the demand of the 
age.—Oregon Teachers’ Monthly. 





MOTTOES FOR ARBOR DAY. 


Our music’s in the hills —Emerson. 
The groves were God’s first temples.—Bryant. 
, Nature, the vicar of Almighty God.—Chaucer. 
The liquid notes that close the eye of day (the night- 
ingale).—Milton. 
When spring unlocks the flowers to paint the laughing 
soil—Bishop Heber. 
O, for a seat in some poetic nook, 
Just hid with trees and sparkling with a brook. 
—Leigh Hunt. 
By shallow rivers by whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 
—Christopher Marlowe. 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 
—Wadsworth. 
To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms she speaks 
A various language. —Bryant. 
And this one life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in running brooks, 
Sermons in stones and good in everything. 
—Shakespeare. 
And now ’twas like all instruments, _ 
Now like a lonely flute; 
And now it is an angel’s song, 
That makes the heavens be mute. 
—Coleridge. 
There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture in the lonely shore, 
There is a society where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar; 
I love not man the less, but nature more. 
—Byron. 
In June ’tis good to be beneath a tree, 
While the blithe season comforts every sense; 
Steeps all the brain in rest, and heals the heart, 
Brimming it o’er with sweetness unawares, 
Fragrant and silent as that rosy snow 
Wherewith the pitying apple tree fills up 
And tenderly lines some last year’s robin’s nest. 
—Lowell. 





Law and physics are good remedies, bad recreations, but 
ruinous habits.—Quaries. 





Do not insult calamity; it is a barb’rous grossness to lay 
on the weight of scorn, where heavy misery too much al- 
ready weighs men’s fortunes down.—Daniel. 
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ARBOR DAY A NECESSITY. 





Arbor Day has come to be a sort of 
annual festival and public holiday 
over a great portion of the country, 
and is being more generally observed 
as the years go by. 

This is as it should be. Systematic 
tree planting as a means not only of 
restocking the denuded districts in 
the older sections of the country, but 
also of creating a growth of timber 
on the hitherto treeless plains of the 
far West, is important, if not an 
actual necessity. Since the inaugura- 
tion of Arbor Day millions and mil- 
lions of fruit, shade and forest trees 
have been planted, adding to the 
beauty and value of homes and lands, 
and thus increasing the prosperity of 
the whole community. 

Therefore, let everyone who can— 
whether he be at home on the farm 
or a village or suburban resident with 
the ground adapted to the purpose— 
assist in commemorating Arbor Day 
by planting one or more trees as the 
circumstances permit. 

It is not necessary to wait or any 
special day to plant trees; if the sea- 
son is favorable, set them out when- 
ever and wherever the opportunity 
presents- itself. One great point is 
not to neglect the trees after they 
have been planted. They should re- 
ceive a certain amount of after cul- 
ture, have the ground kept clear of 
weeds and grass and be properly 
mulched.—Selected. 

What earnest worker, with hand 
and brain for the benefit of of his fel- 
low men, could desire a more pleas- 
ing recognition of his usefulness than 
the movement of a tree, ever grow- 
ing, ever blooming, and ever bearing 
wholesome fruit?—Irving. 

What a noble gift to man are the 
forests! What a debt of gratitude 
and admiration we owe to their beau- 
ty and their utility! How pleasantly 
the shadows of the wood fall upon our 
heads when we turn from the glitter 
and turmoil of the world of man!— 
Cooper. 


MEMORIAL DAYS. 


) 
baths ALIS 2/4A\S LAAs Meo LENE NUS YN LE YE BAYA 
“A tree,” “is a nobler 
object than a king in his coronation 
robes.” 
Come, let us plant the apple tree; 
Cleave the tough green sward with 
the spade: 
Wide let its hollow bed be made; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mold with kindly care, 
And press it o’er them tenderly—- 
As round the sleeping infant’s feet 
We sofetly fold the cradle sheet, 
So plant we the apple tree. 
—W. C. BRYANT. 
There is something nobly simple 
and pure in a taste for the cultivation 
of forest trees. It argues, I think, a 
sweet and generous nature to have 
this strong relish for the beauties of 
vegetation, and this friendship for the 
hardy and glorious sons of the forest. 
He who plants a tree looks forward 
to future ages, and plants for poster- 
ity. Nothing could be less selfish than 
this.—Irving. 


says Pope, 


“PLANT A TREE.’’ 
First Pupil: 
He who plants a tree 
Plants a hope. 
Rootlets up through fibres 
grope; 
Leaves unfold into horizons free. 


blindly 


Second Pupil: 
He who plants a tree 
Plants a joy; 
Plants a 


comfort that will never 
cloy— 
Eevery day a fresh reality. 
Third Pupil: 
He who plants a tree 
Plants peace. 
Under its green curtains jargons 
cease, 


Leaf and zephyr mumur soothingly. 


Fourth Pupil: 
He who plants a tree 
He plants youth; 
Vigor won for centuries in sooth; 
Life of time that hints eternity! 


Fifth Pupil: 


He who plants a tree 
He plants love; 
Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Wapyfarers he may not live to see. 


All: 
- 


Gifts that grow are best, 

Hands that bless are blest; 

Plant: Life does the rest! 

Heaven and earth help him who 
plants a tree, 

And his work its own reward shall be. 

—LUCY LARCOM. 


— 


THE MYSTERY OF THE SEED. 


A mystery, passing strange, 

Is the seed, in its wondrous change; 

Forest and floWer in its husk con- 
cealed, 

And the golden wealth of the harvest 
field. 


Ever, around and above, 

Works the Invisible Love: 

It lives in the heavens and under the 
land; 

In blossoms and sheaf and the reap- 
er’s hand. 


Sower, you surely know 
That the harvest never will grow, 


Except for the Angels of Sun’ and 
Rain, 

Who water and ripen the springing 
grain! 


Awake for us, heart and eye, 
Are watchers behind the sky; 


There are unseen reapers in every 
band, 

Who lend their strength to the weary 
hand. 

When the wonderful light breaks 


through 

From above, on the work we do, 

We can see how near us our helpers 
are, 

Who carry the sickle, wear the star. 


Sower, you surely know 

That good seed never will grow, 

Except for the Angels of Love and 
Pain. 

Who scatter the sunbeams and pour 
the rain! 


Child, with the sower sing! 
Love is in everything! 





The secret is deeper than we can 
read: 
But we gather the grain if we sow 
the seed. 
INCREASING. 


We desire to return thanks for the 
very liberal patronage extended to the 
Book Department of the Journal. Our 
mail orders have increased each 
month, and we are gratified to know 
that all books sent out have given 
satisfaction. None.of our readers need 
hesitate a moment to order any book 
or article advertised to be sent from 
this office. 











AN ARBOR DAY TREE. 


Dear little tree that we plant to-day, 
What will you be when we're old and 


gray? 

“The savings bank of the squirrel and 
mouse, 

For robin and wren an apartment 
house, 


The dressing room of the butterfly’s 
ball, 

The locust’s and katydid’s concert 
hall. 

The school boy’s ladder in pleasant 


June, 

The school girl’s tent in the July 
noon. 

And my leaves shall whisper them 
merrily 

A tale of the children who planted 
me.” Youth’s Companion. 


DIALOGUE. 


(Let the child who speaks for the 
leaves be hidden behind green 
branches.) 


Child: 
Little leaves, we shildren say, 
Welcome, welcome, this spring day, 
Where were you through winter 
drear? 
Whisper us, we long to hear. 


Leaves: 
In tender buds on branches swing: 


ing, 
We've waited while the days were 


bringing 

The sun and wind to burst the 
brown, 

And send us forth in soft, green 
gown. 


Child: 
Pretty leaves, we long to know, 
How it is you larger grow. 
Does the tree for you provide 
Daily food and drink beside? 
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Unto each as in the maple; whorled, 
some; 
Aternate others, as in the plum. 


And, then, you see, in form we vary; 

With saw-teeth, these: elm, appie, 
cherry. 

Maple and oak have edges lobed. 

The willow is in straight lines 
robed. 


Child: 
Will you spend each summer day, 
Little leaves, in work or play? 


Leaves: 

Within our cells the air comes ting- 
ling, 

The sap and moisture with it ming- 
ling; 

Through these, we toil the tree to 
nourish, 

And thus you see it grow and flour- 
ish. 


Our shade is sought by people 
weary; 

And nests for birds so sweet and 
cheery, 

Are often in our clusters hidden, 

So none may enter unless bidden. 


The wind and sun among us glane 
ing, 

jach tiny leaflet starts to dancing; 

We ride, and swing, and leap, and 
flutter, 

And each one seeks its joy to utter 


Child: 
Where do you go when the sum- 
mer’s gone, 
And the wintry days are coming 





on? 
Leaves: 

Our robes of green grow red, and 
yellow, 

And gray, and brown, and soft hues 
mellow. 

Rain, frost and wind in wildest 
glee, 

Whirl us far away from our Father 
Tree. —Jennie Kreigh. 

A REQUEST. 


In no way can the readers of this 





Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, 
mental and nervous exhaustion. 

Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name HORSFORD’S 
on wrapper. 

















Leaves: 
Long months ago, while we were 
sleeping, 
Our Father Tree, in his safe: keep- 
ing, 
In trunk, and roots, and bark and 
wood, 


Placed all we need for drink and 
food. 


Child: 
Tell us, please, of every kind 
Of pretty leaves that we may find. 


Leaves: 


Upon the stem in different places, 
You’ll find us hanging; some with 
faces 





journal help it to greater advantage 
than always to mention its name when 
answering advertisements. This tells 
the advertiser what medium is bring- 
ing him business. It costs you nothing 
to aid us in this way. The extremely 
low subscription price of fifty cents 
renders it necessary that the advertis- 
ing patronage be continuously good in 
order to maintain the standard of ex- 
cellence which both publishers and 
subscribers desire. When you see a 
good thing, help to push it along. 





WHAT DO WE PLANT? 

What do we plant when we plant the 
tree? 

We plant the houses for you and for 
me. 

We plant the rafters, the shingles, the 

_ floors, 

We plant the studding, the lath, the 
doors, 

The beams and siding, all parts that 
be; 

We plant the house*when we plant the 
tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the 
tree? 

A thousand things that we daily see. 

We plant the spire that out-towers the 
crag, 

We plant the staff for our country’s 
flag. 

We plant the shade, from the hot sun 
free; ; 

We plant all these when we plant the 
tree. —HENRY ABBEY. 
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CHILDREN’S CORNER. 
See ce Coot 


A SUNDAY SCHOOL IN STRIPES. 

Written by Dr. Harris several years ago. 

Dear children:—In my last letter I 
warned the boys against idleness, evil 
thoughts, words, and deeds. It is be- 
cause so many boys and some girls 
have not heeded such counsel that I 
have occasion to write about a Sunday 
school in stripes. The largest Sunday 
school in Nashville is a striped Sunday 
school. There are in it over five hun- 
dred pupils. They all wear = stripes 
and are all in the penitentiary. 1 was 
one of the teachers in that school for 
a year and a half and I will tell you 
about it. The first time I went to the 
school was the first time I was ever in 
a prison. I walked up to the great 
stone wall that incloses the prison and 
a heavy gate swung open and I stepped 
inside the gloomy inclosure. It made 
me shudder to hear the iron hinges 
creak and to see the big rusty key that 
closed the heavy bolts. There before 
me were the dark, dismal] halls where 
the prisoners tread backward and for- 
ward in front of their little, dark, nar- 
row cells. The heavy walls that sur- 
round the prison looked solemn, The 
sentinels who stood on top of the high 
walls with their guns in their hands 
showed how hard it would be for any 
one to get out of that awful place. In 
the middle of the prison grounds 
stands a long, low, brick building used 
for a dining room. It is in this build- 
ing that the prison Sunday school ds 
held. The door is in the side of the 
long building, about the middle. When 
I reached the door I was met by a 
young man dressed in a striped suit. 
He took me by the hand and greeted 
me with a smile. I looked around and 
there before me sat nearly five hun- 
dred men and a few women. The men 
were all dressed in prison uniform. 
The women do not wear striped 
dresses. They dress just as it suits 
them. I never felt so sad in all my 
life as when I looked upon those men 
and women. It made me feel solemn 
for a whole week. In a little while 
the superintendent read the Bible and 
then the prison choir sang two or three 
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beautiful 
grand, 


The singing was 
There is no Sunday school or 
chureh in Nashville that has such sing- 
ing. I was asked to teach a class and 
I did so. It was at first very embar- 
rassing but in a short time I forgot all 
about the prison, the striped clothes, 
and the crimes which the poor men 
had committed and thought only of 
They were my _ fellow 
sinners and I tried for a year and a 
half to teach those poor men that Jesus 
died for them. There was one old man 
in my first class over seventy years 
old. His beard was as white as snow. 
He was converted after he entered the 
prison and I believe he was a good 
Christian. He was put in for life, but 
the governor of pardoned 
him out after he had served nearly 
twenty years. A little girl visited the 
prison one Sunday and saw him sitting 
in his class and she felt so sorry for 
him that she went and asked Governor 
Bate to pardon him. After the gover- 
nor examined the case he granted her 
I went to see him the day he 
got out and took him some clothes. He 
was the happiest man [| ever saw. He 
went to his home in Virginia and I be- 
a Christian life. I 
had a class of white men at first, but 
I felt so sorry for the poor, ignorant 
black men that I gave up my first 
class and taught the negroes. I had 
over twenty in my class. Only about 
half of them could read, and that half 
not very well. They could all think, 
though, and I would read the Bible to 
them and make them repeat verses of 
Scripture with me until they could say 
them as well as I could. Poor fellows, 
they had never had any body to teach 
them. They were ignorant, and it is 
not strange that they did wrong. One 
poor man being sick, had to be taken 
to the hospital. Many times I climbed 
up the dusky old stairs into the little 
dark room where that black man lay 
on his ragged cot and talked with him 
about heaven. He was not a Christian. 
When I talked to him tears filled his 
eyes, and he asked me if I _ thought 
Jesus would forgive him. I told him, 


hymns. 


their souls. 
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request. 


lieve he is living 





Greek, TAUGhT 
m= French, wait. 
L338 German, 


OUR DEPARTMENTS ARE: 
—College—leading to B.A., B.S., Ph.B., &c, 
—Normal—leading to all grades of certifi- 


cates(including state)and kindergarten, 
—Business, Bookkeeping and Shorthand. 
th—Graduate School—leading to M. A. 


5th—Special Courses—in Latin,G reek,German, 
French, the Sciences, Mathematics, 
History, Literature, Pedagogy, &. 
Branch of a Resident College; Sixth year; 
6000 students ; 200 courses, Faculty of forty 
specialists, iplomas granted on merit 
only. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. For free catalog, sample lessons 
and local reference address 
National Correspondence 
Normal College (Inc.), 
» As Steven A. Ph. D., President, 
FENTON, MIOH. 





Yes. I read the Bible to him and 
prayed with him. The next time Il 
went back to Sunday school he sent 
me word to come and see him. When 
I entered the room I saw his black face 
was lighted up with a sweet smile. In 
his poor broken English he told me 


how happy he was. He said, “I loves 
every body, even de men what ruined 
me. I don’t want no mo’ to do with 
sin. I don’t want to think no bad 
thoughts.” 

The next time I was at the prison 
poor Andrew McHoy had gone home 
to heaven. I have no doubt but that 
he is there. I shall look out for him 
when I get there. 

I must not fail to tell you children 
that there are a great many men in the 
penitentiary who I believe are Chris- 
tians now. Poor fellows, they will 
have a hard time when they get out. 
People will not trust them. It is an 
awful thing to lose the confidence of 
our fellow men. It is easy to lose it, 
but it is hard to regain it. Shall I 
tell you what brought the great ma- 
jority of the men. to prison? It was 
whisky. Four out of every five men 
in the penitentiary in Nashville say it 
was whisky that ruined them. There 
are but few women in the penitentiary. 
Those who are there are said to be 
worse than the men. Boys, if you 
want to keep out of. prison, keep out 
of saloons.— 7he Observer. 











SONGS OF ALL LANDS. By W. *&. 
B. Mathews, author of “How to 
Understand Music” and “A Popu- 
lar History of Music,” editor of 
Music Magazine, + and of many 
text books. Boards, quarto, 157 
pages. Price, 50 cents. American 
Book Company, New York, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago. 

In these days, when the patriotic 
spirit is so actively alive, such a book 
ae this should meet with the warm- 
est appreciation, especially in this 
land of ours, where all nationalities 
are so intermingled. Compiled by an 
eminent educator and critic of music, 
it forms the most extensive collection 
yet made of our own patriotic airs 
and typical folk songs, together with 
the national songs of ali the leading 
countries, including copious  illustra- 
tions of their popular and_ typical 
melodies. Some of the newest and 
best are from Bohemian, Russian, 
Norwegian, and Danish sources which 
hitherto have been neglected. The 
book has been prepared especially for 
schools and social gatherings and con- 
tains many English part songs and 
glees. The music is in three or four 
parts and many of the English selec- 
tions have pianoforte accompani- 
ments. : 





OUTDOOR STUDIES. A_ Reading 
Book of Nature Study, by James G. 
Needham. Cloth, 12mo, 90 pages 
with numerous illustrations. Price 
40 cents. American Book Company, 
New York, Cincinnati and, Chicago. 
This little book is intended to supply 

a conneeted series of lessons in na- 

ture study suitable for pupils who 

have had some experience and pre- 
vious training in observation. The 
lessons are not given as_ stories to 
awaken temporary interest, but as 
guides to close and contiued observa- 
tion and for the educative value of 
the facts and phenomena of nature 
which they descibe. The author has 
written of things he would have the 
pupils see and do and think about. 

He has given suggestions so simple 

and explicit that pupils may follow 

them individually and at home, there- 
by gaining an insight into the secrets 
of nature which will prepare the way 
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The Marriage 
Problem 


“ How to be happy though married ” 
-is really subordinate to a far greater 
question. How to be healthy though 
married. Solve the problem of pre- 
serving the womanly health and you 
will have solved the marriage prob- 
lem. It has been entirely solved to 
the satisfaction of hundreds of thou- 
sands of women. There can be no 
happiness without health. The gen- 
eral health of woman is dependent 
on the local health of the delicate 
womanly organs. When there are 
debilitating drains, or inflammation, 
ulceration or female weakness, happi- 
ness in marriage is practically im- 
possible. The first step to happy 
wifehood is to begin the cure of 








these womanly diseases which rack the nerves and spoil the temper, rob the 
form of its symmetry and the cheek of its bloom. The first step toward the 
regaining of the womanly health it taken with the first dose of Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. The cures performed by this remarkable remedy are 
without parallel. Women given up by doctors, living in the house like con- 
demned prisoners, have tried “Favorite Prescription” as a last resort and 
been e “well and happy.” It is a 
mation, ulceration, disagreeable drains, and 
female weakness. 

Sick women are invited to consult Dr. Pierce 
by letter, free. All correspondence strictly pri- 
vate and sacredly confidential. Address Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mrs. Anna Willy, (Michigan House), Northville, Spink 


sitive cure for irregularity, inflam- 


Well and Happy. 








Co., S. Dak., writes: *I am enjoying good health, thanks 
to your kind advice and valuable remedies. I suffered 
very much with female weakness and other ailments for 
more than two years, when I wrote to you for advice. 
After carefully following your advice and. taking six bot- 
tles each of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription and ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery’ I am now a well and happy woman.” 


PRPEIKPE PIAA 
The People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser, 
containing 1008 pages, and over 700 illustrations 
is sent free, on receipt of stamps to cover expense 
of mailing only. Send 31 one-cent stamps for 
cloth bound volume as shown in the cut, or 21 








stamps for similar book in pore covers, Ad- 
dress Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffa 


o, N. Y. 








for more intelligent and _ profitable 
text book study and laboratory work 
in the high school. This book is ad- 
mirably adapted for this place and 
purpose. 





SUNDAY AFTERNOONS FOR THE 
CHILDREN: A Mother Book. By 
Fords, Howard & Hulburt. Cloth, 
75 cents. 

One of the perplexities facing a con- 
scientious mother, who wishes to train 
her children to keep the Sabbath day 
“holy,” and yet to make it a day of 
cheer and brightness, is how to occupy 
the afternoon hours. When there is 
no Sunday-school, with its varying in- 
terests, the time is apt to hang heavy 
on both children and parents. 


With a view to suggest some simple 
methods of busying the little brains 
and hands of restless children at this 
time, Mrs. E. Frances Soule has pub- 
lished an attractive hand-book~ en- 
titled, “Sunday Afternoons for the 
Children.” It is an enlargement of 
several years in various parts of New 
England, where they met a warm wel- 
come from many mothers and earnest 
commendations from divers clergymen. 





GRADED LITERATURE. By Harry 
Pratt Judson, LL.D., Dean of the 
faculties of Arts, Literature, and 
Science, University of Chicago, and 
Ida C. Bender, supervisor of primary 
grades in the Public Schools of Buf- 
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falo. Maynard, Merrill & Co., New 


York and Chicago, 

The publishers of this series of 
books emphasize several strong points 
and a very careful examination of the 
Firat and Second readers convinces us 
that these points are very strong ones 
and well brought out, 

Ist, The Repetition of Words, No 
reader that we have yet seen has 
enough of repetition of words to fix the 
form firmly upon the mindof the pupil, 
The introductory lessons of this book 
provide one of the best means of se 
curing a good vocabulary, Only a few 
words are introduced in any lesson and 
these words are repented in many dif- 
ferent combinations in the lessons that 
follow until they have become fixed 
in the mind of the pupil and can be 
known and named at sight without 
hesitation or mistake. When the pupil 
has sucured a mastery of such a vo- 
cabulary his interest and rapid ad- 
vancement are assured, 

We believe thai from an artistic and 
mechanical standpoint the book repre- 
sents a standard of excellence never 
before attained or attempted, The il- 
lustrations represent the best work of 
the best artists, many of them of Iin- 
ternational reputation, A large pro- 
portion of these illustrations will be 
found of great educational value in 
connection with the nature studies, of 
which the book contains a generous 
supply, and they all help to make the 
book one of surpassing beauty. 

With such books before us we at 
once think of the great advancement 
since the days when we were boys and 
studied the old primer and wish that 
we were again beginning the study 
with these readers. 


JOHNNIE, by EB. O. Laughlin. The 
Bowen Merrill Co., Indianapolis and 
Kansas City. 





It is a blessing not always appre- 
ciated to have been born a country 
boy. All those who have been so for- 
tunate will take a double pleasure in 
reading “Johnnie,” which is simply 
the record of the life of a farmer’s lad 
from his first day in school till he be- 
comes a successful young man in busi- 
ness in a large city. His experiences 
in the district school, his thoughts 
and occupations on the farm, his love 
affairs—all is told in a fascinating 
manner that should rank the author 


among those best fitted to 
child life. The teacher will find it a 
book to which pupils will IHsten with 
attention and no one can read it 
withou better man or 
woman, 


being a 


THE INDUCTIVE GHROGRAPHY, 
By Chas, W. Deane and Mary R. 
Davis, Potter & Putnam Company, 
New York, Buffalo and Denver, 
There is something new in the text 

book line. The Inductive Geography 

is a radical departure from the old 
time geographies, which were not on- 
ly cumbersome in size, but high in 
price, The Inductive is 7x11 inches in 
size (884 pages), and Is listed at the 
low price of 90 cents, 

The although not as large, 
actually, as those in the other geog 


maps, 


raphies, are apparently, even larger by 
comparison, as they give one-fourth 
of the detail matter, Three-fourths 
of the minutiae on the large maps 
are omitted, being unimportant and 
uncalled for in the text. The conse 
quence is that the maps of the Indue- 
tive stand out with greater promi- 
nence, as every part Is of importance 
and a complete and strong 
picture is made in the mind of the 
pupil, Two maps are given of each 
country, a physical map in black 
With graduations of shade to repre- 
sent elevations, after the German 
mehod—and a political map in colors. 
Charts sliowing the distribution of 
animals, minerals and vegetation are 
given in color and explained, 


mental 


The plan is, as its name indicates, 
inductive, and a high degree of in- 
terest is maintained in the descrip- 
tive matter. In connection with the 
text, a large number of map and oth- 
er questions are asked throughout the 
book, 

In its presentation of physlography 
the authors have been eminently suc- 
cessul, and, as a whole, the book is 
a wide peparture form the old method. 
Talks about people, products, oceupa- 
tions, etc., of each country are given. 
NATURE'S MIRACLES: FAMILIAR 

TALKS ON SCIENCE. By Blisha 

Gray. Vol. I. World-building and 

Life: Harth, Air and Water. New 

York: Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 

Handy volunme, cloth, 60 cents. 


Elisha Gray name to conjure 
with matters scientific, and especially 
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Find Your 
True Level 


Are you wasting timein alowly 
position when you*should occupy 
a higher one? Increased salary 
and opportunities always follow 
@ course in the theory of your 
trade or profession, Ifyou are tied 
to an uncongenial occupation, se- 
lect the study which interests you 
and we will guarantee your success 
in mastering it by our method of 
education by mail, Study in your 
odd hours. 


CHANCE YOUR 
OCCUPATION. 


Write for interesting details of 
the advancement of our students 
in salary and position, while 
studying, Thorough courses in 
Mechanical or Architectural 
Draughting, Electrical, Mechant- 
eal, Steam or Civil Engineering; 
Arehitecture, Serveying. Mining 
Chemistry Bookkeeping 4 
Steno; raph BY MAIL, 

Established 1891, Capital, $1,500,000, 
180000 students and graduates. We can 
refer to a student in your neighborhood. 

rite and tell us wi profession you 
wish to enter, 


TheInternationalCorrespondenceSchools, 
Box 1261, Scranton, Pa. 





in those associated with electricity. 

Iiis fame among scientists is secure, 
because based on scientific 
ment. Of his many inventions prob- 
ably the best known are the telephone 

now a commonplace miracle of ev- 
eryday life—and = the 
which reproduces at of an 
electric line the exact handwriting, 
drawing or tracing made with a pen 
at the other end, But in 
telegraphy and other 
cesses his ingenuities 
great economic changes. 

It is a fortunatething thatsucha man 
man should have found time and in- 
clination to write a series of familiar 
talks for the unscientific on what he 
calls “Nature’s Miracles’—-wonderful 
things which are subservient to the 
rule of law. This Prof. Gray has done, 
and a volume has appeared, dealing 
with “world-building and _ life’--or 
more specifically, of Earth, Air, and 
Water. In these chapters Professor 
Gray explains in popular phrase the 
formation of the underground founda- 
tions of the Earth, with hints as to 
the geologic growth of the earth’s 
crust below and the making of its soils 
above, and many curiously interesting 


achieve- 


telautograph, 
one-end 


practical 
electrical pro- 


have wrought 











facts about such component parts ar 
limestone, coal, slate, salt, etc. Passing 
on to the Air, he gives lucid explana- 
tions of the atmosphere, temperatures, 
clouds, ‘winds, predictions, 
dew, snow and ice, meteors, the sky, 
liquid air, etc. And under the subject 
of Water he treats of rivers and floods, 
tides, water and ice and the energy 
stored therein, glaciers, the ice age, 
the glacial period and its widespread 
effects on surface, soils, and climates. 

It is a most interesting little book, 
written, as the author says, for those 
who have not, and who cannot have, 
the advantages of scientific education, 
and for young readers who will be 
helped by these plain, general views of 
topics which their text books will give 
them in detail. For popular and school 
libraries and for the “general reader” 
who is not spoiled for everything but 
fiction, this book must be-of especial 
worth. 


weather 


The February issue of The Interna- 
tional Monthly will contain the fol- 
lowing articles: Art as a Means of 
Expression, by W. J. Stillman. Ja- 
pan’s Entry into the World’s Politics, 
by Garrett Droppers. The Opera in 
America and Europe, by H. T. Finck. 
The Future of the Short Story, by E 
Charleton Black. Recent Work in 
the Science of Religion, by C. H. Toy. 


All lovers of animals will welcome 
two new books from The Macmillan 
company. Diomed, the story of a dog, 
and Jess, the story of a horse, as they 
might be briefly described. Both 
books show an intimate knowedge of 
the ways and habits of animals, and 
have in addition the narrative charm 
which makes books of this kind ap- 
peal to the heart of the reader as well 
as live in his imagination. 


A forthcoming volume which will 
be welcomed by seriously inclined 
general readers, as well as by philan- 
thropic workers, is Riis’s “Ten Ycars’ 
War.” It is to be published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. No one 
among those who have battled with 
the slum has won greater respect for 
his sincerity, or greater regard for his 
knowledge of the subject, than M~. 
Riis. Among the constantly increas- 


ing class of those who are students of 
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Now Is the time to take up Hypnotism. Do you know what 

marvelous strides it has lately made? Are you aware that 

it now stands as a vigorous and harmonious science—that @ 

the world’s greatest scholars are keenly watching its develop- 

ments—that it is proving itself the “ right bower” of education and justice, 

of medicine and reform—and that hypnotists, in fine, seem personally to hold 

a leadership among their fellow mortals and the keys to riches, health and happiness? All this has 
been the progress of a very few years, and to those who desire a money-making and honorable profes- 
sion the whole subject is one of most intense interest. Time was when this mysterious science held 
timid souls aloof. As things are now going it will soon be a positive danger not to know Hypnotism, 
and how to use its powers. The case is admirably stated in a FREE BOOK just published by the 
renowned Prof. L. A. Harraden. This book is called a“ Key to the Mysteries of Hypnotism.” It is the 
clearest, most complete and graphic review of the subject ever written. It explains the mysteries 
of Hypnotism from A to Z. It tells you just what Hypnotism is and what it will accomplish. It tells 
you how you may sway the minds of others, perform astounding feats, and produce amusement by 


the hour. 


The Professor is a thorough expert as well as a famous teacher, and he knows how to 
impart his facts in a clear and pleasing manner. 


What he doesn’t know about Hypnotism you 


may be sure is not worth knowing. The mechanical features of the book are worthy of its 


precious contents. 
copy to treasure it and to read it. 
with choice illustrations relating to the text. 


that the Professor gives away his book without charging one cent. 


drop him a line by letter or postal. 
learn Hypnotism, and 


love, friendship. wealth 





Jackson, 


The Professor has spared no expense on it, for he wishes those who get a 
Besides being elegantly printed, it is adorned on every page 
These cost considerable money, and some are surprised 
It is free, nevertheless, to all who 
He is determined that the masses shall have a chance to 
to know how it heals the sick, cures vicious habits, wins influence, position, 


and happiness. Write for a copy of this FREE BOOK, 
and read itatonce. You will 
suchachancein yourlife f 

ain. Address, 


Dept. 18, —— 


Michigan. 








the slum problem, or actual workers 
in it, the publication of the “Ten 
Years’ War” will be awaited with in- 
terest. 
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STATE OF ORIO, CITY oF TOLEDO, } 2 
Lucas County, bees 


Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of Catarrh that cannot 
be cured by the use of Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 


A. D. 1886. 
(Seal) A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system. Send for 
testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHEENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, Tic. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


Last Day Rewards 


Tokens, Medallions, Cards, etc., for 
any school—100 designs. Send name 
and address of seven (7) teachers for 
free samples, catalog, etc. 


H. G. Phillips Co. Williamsport, Pa. 





Prof. N. 8S. Shaler, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, is the author of a thoughtful 
article entitled The Trans-plantation 
of a Race, which will appear in Ap- 
pleton’s Popular Science Monthly for 

+ 


March. It is a discussion of the 
forces which led to the introduction of 
the negro into America and the condi- 
tions attending his acclimatization. 
Professor Shaler, who grew up in the 
South, throws quite a new light on 
some of the pressing aspects of the 
race question, and his articles are 
sure to prove extremely valuable in 
the North by giving their readers a 
just view of the real problems which 
the South has got to meet in its strug- 
gle with the negro question. 


Butler, Sheldon & Co. 


would call the attention of Super- 
intendents and School Boards to 


A New Series of School Readers 


AND A: 


New Series of School Geographies 


Now in press and soon to be published. 
—— 
New Books Lately Published: 
William’s Choice Literature for Supplementary Reading. 
Hull’s Elements of Geometry and Hull’s Complete Algebra. 














Avery’s Physics, Hill’s Rhetorics, Shaw’s Out- 
lines of Literature, New Franklin Arithmetics, 
New Franklin Readers, Hazen’s Readers, Hunt’s 
Primary Word Lessons, Modern Spelling Book, 
Sheldon’s Word Studies, Sheldon’s Language 
Series and Sheldon’s Vertical Writing « 
bre still regarded by allas among the very best 
aooks published. Correspondence solicited. 


BUTLER, SHELDON & CO. 
New York,’ | Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston. 
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Another addition is soon to be made 
to the notable “Friends” series of re- 
sermons by Louls Albert Banks, D.D. 
The new volume, which is entitled 
“David and His Friends,” will be pub- 
lished early in the spring by Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, New York. The 
contents include thirty-one forceful 
revival sermons of the same general 
character and excellence as those con- 
tained in the preceding volumes of 
the “Friends” series. The texts are 
taken from Samuel and the Psalms. 
“David and His Friends” will be a 
companion volume to “Christ and His 
Friends,” “The Fisherman and His 
Friends,” “Paul and His Friends,” 
and “John and His Friends.” The 
book will be a 12mo, bound in cloth, 
and will sell for $1.50. 





The frankest as well as the most 
comprehensive and statesmanlike 
view yet published of our foreign 
policy is that of the Hon. Richard 
Olney, to appear in the March Atlan- 
tic Monthly. It is marked by Mr. 
Olney's power of trenchant and com- 
pressed expression, yet it is also mod- 
erate and far-seeing. he recent 
movement among Indiana Democrats 
to nominate Mr. Olney for the Presi- 


TIME TABLE. 


B, AND O, SOUTHWESTERN RB. R, 
Depart. Arrive. 








Train. 
Gestenst, Louisville,Wash- 
ingtee. Balti more, Phila- 
delphia, and New York— 
New York Express ........... * 2:15am °12:40 pm 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Pitts- 
Washin ‘on, Balti- 
hia, and 
_ es *8:05p m *7:36a m 
Ciedanet Accommodation ..f 6:44a m {6:44pm 
Cincinnati, ——* Pitts- 
burg, Washi ngton, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia and 
New York—Royal Blue Ltd* . “4 2 > *6:55p m 
Flora Accommodation........... 8:82am 
Flora Accommodation... 10:32am 
W. Baden and French Lick 
Springs, via Monon Route* 8:20a m * 6:55pm 


ST. LOUIS-PEORIA LINE. 


(C., P. & St. L. R. R.—St. L., C. & St.P. Ry.) 
Train. Depart. Arrive. 
Peoria, Pekin and Grafton 
Express. * 8:18am 
Springfield and Grafton Mail* 4:30 pm 
Springfield andGrafton Mail ............ 
Peoria, Pekin, Spri _— & 
Grafton Express .. 
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We copy 25 Stamp Photos or 12 Minettes for 25 
cents, useful for class cards, souvenirs, etc. 
Photo returned uninjured. Samples copied, 


work, 6 cents. Fletcher Photo Co., Everett, Pa. 
















dency gives additional interest to this 
paper. 


The February issue of Conkey’s 
Home Journal inaugurates a new era. 
This handsome magazine, which has 
been such a welcome visitor in a large 
number of homes, will, in the future, 
be a much more popular family maga- 
zine than ever before. A number of 
changes and improvements have 
been made. Short stories by well- 
known authors will take the place of 
some of the special departments; the 
pages will be solid instead of leaded, 
so that nearly twice as much material 
will be published. 


The foreign possessions of the 
United States are presented in a sep- 
arate The maps 
countries are given together, 
on the same scale. 
printed and 
with a large 
views. 

This book is 
series of 
grammar 


section. of these 

shown 
The book is well 
handsomely illustrated 


number of half tone 


an advanced book 

and is intended 
The first, or 
mary book by the same authors, 
be ready very soon. 


of a 
for 
pri- 
will 


two, 
grades. 


HUNTING FOR NEW WRITERS. 





A Magazine Finds but 80 Worthy 
Manuscripts out of 8,000 Read in a 
Year. 

Eight thousand manuscripts were 
received by The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal during the year just closed. Each 
was given a careul reading, but out of 
the entire number only eighty were 
found worthy of publication. The 
Manuscript Bureau of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal is operated at a large 
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THE NATURAL BODY BRACE 
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Female Weakness, 
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expense, but the hope of discovering 
new writers or some aspirants with 
undeveloped talent warrants the out- 
lay. It can be seen that the articles 
secured by such a careful winnowing 
process brings the cost of each up to 
and above the remunreation paid our 
best writers. 

These facts bring refutation to the 
oft-repeated but none the less errone- 
ous assertion that only well-known 
writers of established literary reputa- 
tion are able to find a place for their 

‘work in the magazines. Exactly the 
contrary is true. The Ladies’ Home 
Journal through the manuscripts con- 
sidered, has discovered three or our 
new writers of execellent merit and 
great promise, and this “find” its ed- 
itor regards as fully warranting the 
large outlay of maintaining 
pensive bureau for reading 
manuscripts submitted. 


an ex- 
all the 


STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS. 

There is not a piece of cutlery adver- 
tised on our cutlery page that is not 
strictly first-class. No one need hesi- 
tate ordering any article mentioned in 
the advertisement. We guarantee each 
article to be just as represented. 
These articles are sent by mail prepaid 
and always safely reach the purchaser. 





THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for circulars showing g highest endorsements. 
A M, THURSTON, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


dress 


personally recommends teachers of abil- 
ity. Grade and > school teachers 
especially in demand for Sept vacancies. 
Registration free until April 15th. Ad- 
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The American Journal of Education is published 
at 50 cts. per year. New subscriptions can 
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If not found as represented and Iam not perfectly satisfied I shall not take the outfit or pay one cent. 




















PPETTTETETETT TEEPE TELE TET TEE ee eee rere errr errr ere rrr ey Terr Tres 


Name of Postoffice, County and State on above line. On above two lines gire as references, names of two men over 21 
years of age who have known you one year or longer. 


—— OCRMMGID... -. seocescocnsnvscdsctesevicceoes cbatewsy | ovespd odsccstutebs buve ot cxediens: saestunteegendecergusanesapass 
dress your letters plain n above line give name of your nearest exp: 


»AMERI GAN. WOOLEN MILLS Co.. West Side Enterprise Bidg., CHICAGO, | iLL. 
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THE WORLD’S ORATORS. 


Among the more important of the 
publishing undertakings announced 
for the coming season is the set en- 
titled The World’s Orators, which has 
been in preparation for some years, 
and is now in course of publication by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of New York 
and London. The set, which is to be 
comprised in ten volumes, is to pre- 
sent a representative collection of ora- 
tions selected as masterpieces of elo- 
quence and also on the 
their historic influence, from the earli- 
est times of recorded oratory to the 
present day. The publishers have been 
fortunate in securing as the Editor- 
in-Chief of this monumental set a 
man of scholarly authority, who has 
himself won distinction as an orator, 
Guy Careton Lee, Ph.D., of the fac- 
ulty of Johns Hopkins University. 





The attention of our readers is invit- 
ed to the offer made in this number of 
“A Rare Work of Art—Our Presi- 
dents.” The picture is a most excel- 
lent photogravure and we can com- 
mend it as a desirable addition to the 
school room. 





Bird-Lore (The Macmillan Co.) for 
February, the first number of Volume 
II, publishes a list of over fifty prom- 
inent ornithologists, residing through- 
out the United States and Canada, 
who have consented to assist students 
of birds by responding to their re- 
quests for information. The same is- 


sue also contains an obituary and 
full-page plate of the late Elliott 
Coues. 





AT THE SAME PRICE. 

While the prices on all Bibles have 
been advanced, there is no advance on 
the Bible we handle. We will continue 
to send it prepaid for $2.00. The same 
kind of a Bible cannot be obtained in 
the bookstores for less than $3 and 
$3.50. This Bible is well printed, 
handsomely bound, and is especially 
adapted to the use of teachers. Thou- 
sands have been sent out from this 
office, and EVERY ONE OF THEM 
HAS GIVEN SATISFACTION. If 
you need a Bible, this is a bargain. 


ground of. 
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Mother Goose 


IN A NEW DRESS. 


RHYMES AND JINGLES. 
JINGLES AND RHYMES. 


This is a large quarto book, with thirty-two 
pages of Music and Original Drawings of Mother 
Goose Rhymes, adapted for the Little Folks, 
and especially for Kindergarten Work. The 
Marches and Songs are sweet and simple, the 
most melodious. The children are delighted. 

This book has been highly endorsed by the 
greatest women in the world, Her Majesty, the 
age of England; by Mrs. President McKinley; 

y the most gentle and noble mother, Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland ; all of whom have introduced 
it to their little friends. 

Etta M. Wilson, Director of Kindergarten in 
Public School No, 43, Brooklyn, New York, 
writes: ‘‘We have been using Rhymes and 
Jingles in our Kindergarten for the past month 
and find it invaluable in our work. It, iudeed, 
fills a long felt want in Kindergarten Songs and 
Music. I wish that every Kindergarten and 
Primary School in the world might have it.” 

The work is beautifully printed, on expensive 
Deckle-Edge Paper, in striking Bronze Blue 
Cover, and for sale everywhere, or sent to any 
address, postpaid, for $1.00. 


Wright & Company, Publishers 


1368 Broadway, New York, 





Shorthand by mail, $6 


Easiest ~~ learn. 
No position. No shading. Weekly payments. 
Special inducements to first students. «Particu- 





The Latest and 

HOR BY iL best. No posi- 
tion, mo shad- 

ing, connective 


Is. 
TERMS EASY and BIR to teachers 


and first students in each neighborhood. 
SIDNEY L. DAILY, 
PARSONS, Kan. 


ILLINOIS TEACHERS 


Prepare your school for Central and Final 
Examination. 

Review questions carefully prepared by a 
principal who has been following the course of 
study for 13 years. 

42 page booklet 10cts., pcst paid. 1 dozen 75 
cts., pest paid. Put them in the hands of your 
pupils Address, 

LOUIS BAER, 
Prin. of Schools, Madison, Th. 


ONLY $2.75 


SENDNO MONEY. Cusshis 
ut, and send to us, s 

Pweleht and height, aled aa 

rof sg ar es Ved at bust 


neck, we will send this 
Rey fai TRIM ED BEAVER 
y express, 

O.D., subject ay ‘eunmination’ 
You can examine and try it on 
- at 7 nearest express of- 
ceand if found perfectly 
satisfactory, exactly as rep- 
resented and the most 
wonderful value you 
ever saw or heard of, 
pay the express 
agent our clal 
offer price$s.75, 
and express charges. 
Express charges 
will average 40 to 
60 cents for each 
1,000 miles. 


















heavy all wool black or blue 
genuine Rariton Bea- 
ver eloth, 27 inches long, very an sweep, 13-inch upper 
ones, extra full. at cape and large storm collar, beauti- 
ly trimmed with black Balti tie seal fur; upper cape 
trtnened with three rows and collar with two rows of 
fine mohair braid; cloth button ornaments. This cape is 
fine tailor made throughout and og ual to capes that sellat 
more than double the price. wa te for free Cloak Catalogue. 


SEARS, 3, ROEBUCK & ¢ & co.;| CHICAGO 





lars free. SIDNEY L. DAILY, 
PARSONS, KAN. 
Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson, the 
author of “Wild Animals I Have 
Known,” and whose “Biography of a 


Grizzly” will soon 
The crater Co., 


be published by 
has written for The 





Century Magazine sever ral articles on 
“The National ‘Zoo’ at Washington,” 
the first one of which will appear in 
the March number, with 
by the author. 


illustrations 





Brewer’ § Dictionary of Phrase aud Fable 


pa 





, an e 
one year, for only $1.75. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 


Giving the Derivation,-Source or Origin of Common 


Phrases, Allusions and Words that have 
a Tale to Tell. 


By. REV. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D. 


New Edition, Revised, Corrected 
and Enlarged. 


To which is added a Concise Bibliography of English 
Literature. 


NEARLY 1500 PAGES. 


Handsomely printed on superior paper from an en- 
tirely new set of plates. 


Cloth, Gilt Top,.. . 
Special Offer—Fer a short time we will 


- $1.50. 


send this great work, pre- 
merican Journal of Education 


217 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS. 
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How to Teach Drawing. 

This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day to day.—What to have pupils do. What 
questions to ask. What answers to require. 
The book is for the teacher only, the pupils being 


DRAWING 


provided with models which can be prepared by 
the teacher and pupils from directions given in 
the book. Teachers are also enabled to pass an 
examination in Drawing by studying this Book. 
The book is substantially bound and contains 180 
diagrams and illustrations. Price, 35c. prepaid. 

aay We have just added a chapter on color 
of this book, with questions at the bottom 
to each page for the use of teachers pre- 
paring for examinations. Price of the com- 
plete book prepaid, 35 cents. 


Report Cards. 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record 
of the standing of your pupils for each review 
during the term or year. One card answers for 
cne pupil for a whole year. They are arranged for 
the signature of the parents each month. Size 
of each 8%x644 inches. Assorted colors. Price, 
10 cents per dozen; three dozen, 25 cents. Send 
10 cents for sample dozen and try them. 


Seat Work. 


The Latest and Best Series of Busy Work 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

By ELIZABETH MERRICK KNIPP; B. S. 
Language Sheets, All different. 
Arithmetic Sheets, - * 
Geography Sheets, es 
Miscellaneous Sheets, - - 
Drawing Sheets, sd “ 

Size of sheet, 44% x5—colored, illustrated, with 
full directions for using each set, and adapted to 
all grades of school work. 

Price, 25 cents per set of 50 sheets. 

5 Sets, 81.00. 
Keep roe pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble. 


Special Offer. 


To introduce this work we will send, 
to one teacher in each school only, the 
five complete sets postpaid, upon 
receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 

ONE FROM MANY. 


The Busy Work Series are just what teachers 
want. Send me 500 sets, 100 of akind, Theseries 
are ag excellent and I shall do some splendid 
work for you selling them in Iowa. 

PRIN. O. A. COLLINS, Stuart, Iowa. 











The best way is to study carefully thequestions 
and answers used in previous examinations. For 
85 cts. we send you, prepaid, a book containing 


How To Pass 
An Examination 


the questions and answers of the Uniform Ex- 
aminations in New York State from Aug. ’97 to 
Aug. ’98, the questions and answers in Drawing 
also being given. 


8G" We also send with the book a 
supplement containing the ques- 
tions and answers from Aug. 1898 
to and including June, 1899, thus 
making, practically, two books for 
the price of one. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers. 








“Nebraska 
Colorado 
Express” 





‘*Kansas City 
Colorado 
Montana 
Express” 


Lv. St. Louis 
2.05 p. m. 


Coaches 
Chair Cars 
Buffet Sleepers 





Lv. St. Louis 
8.45 p. m. 


Coaches 
Chair Cars 
Sleepers 
Dining Cars 











“Chickens Come Home o Roost” 


THE GREATEST 
NOVEL OF THE 
AGE, SKS KKM 


WRIGHT & COMPANY'S PUBLICATIONS 


Include a second edition (20th thousand), 
Beautifully illustrated, of that charming novel, 
“CHICKENS COME HOME TO ROOST,” by L. 
B. Hilles, described by the New York Times as 
“a book without a single dull line, and witha 
horse race far surpassing in vivid description 
and thrilling interest the famous chariot race 
in Ben Hur.” 

Hon. Robert G. Ingersoll said:—‘‘The bold- 
est and best of the year.” 

Hon. B. T. Wakeman says:—‘“‘It is the great- 
est novel I have ever read.” 

W. L. Stone, author and critic writes:—‘‘It is 
most admirable, beautiful and vivid in style. A 
great accession to American fiction.” 

Judge John Rooney, of the New York bar, 
says:—“‘It is equal to the best Masters, and the 
horse race is even better than the one in Ben 
Hur.” 


Hon. M.L. Knight, of the Chicago bar, says: 
—This is the most realistic and remarkable 
book of the age. A greater book than Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. Written with the realism of 
Defoe, the grace of Addison and the pathos and 
gentle sweetness of Goldsmith.” 

More than five hundred letters have been 
received from delighted readers. 

e book is on sale everywhere, or sent 
post-paid for $1.25 by 


WRIGHT & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
1368-70 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 


BROWN ’S irectes: 


the popular cure for 


IRRITATED THROATS. 


Fac-Simile on every 
Signature of box. 




















Institute Work. 


Daily Lectures on history, poetry, literature, 
psychology and education suited to institute 
work. Also drills on branches of education. I 
have a thorough acquaintance with school work. 
Correspondence solicited. Address 

; T. R. Vickroy, Ph. D., 


735 Bayard Ave., St. Louis. 





ewer, PUPIL GOVERNMENT 
Cy % 


By the “Ray” plan of “‘C7éz- 
& - pe and“ Tr Sbunes,” is be- 


ing introduced into hun- 
EGITIZEN $F ing intr noals Send 3c 


JOHNCRERARS = cia 
~~ Pp for book of sugges- 
Cagney tions, rules, and sample pin. 


We make re pins and 
buttons of all kinds. CITIZEN PIN CO., 
14-16 Pacific Ave., CHICAGO. 





“WHICH WAY’ POCKET LRVEL. 


TELLS in an instant “Which Way” your 

ue work is out. See? Itis the size of 

a Silver dollar and three-eighths thick. 
Nicely nickeled and 


polished, To introduce 
it, will mail one for 70c 
in stamps or three for 
$2.00. Catalog of Metric 
Vernier Calipers, Mi- 
crometer, etc., Free. 


E.G. SMITH, COLUMBIA, Pa., U. S. A. 








The Humboldt is the only publication of 


a its kind—the only one con- 
Library of Science ‘siting Popular 
at low prices. It contains only works of ac- 
knowledged excellence by authors in the first 
rank in the world of science. In this series are 
well represented the ee of Darwin, Huxley 
a, Tyndall, Proctor, and other leaders o 
thought. Catalogues free; or send fifteen cents 
for a sample volume to 

THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 5th Ave., New York. 
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LOOK HERE! ™ 


E have made arrangements with the 
SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., of St. 
for furnishing choice Cutlery of any 

to our readers at exceedingly low prices. 
shows a few specialties 


famous 
Louis, 

kind 
This list 
Table Cutlery will also be 
es FF 


quoted and furnished on application 





is the heaviest knife of all, suitable for the heavier 
work of the Farmer or any one needing a very strong 


No. 4 


knife. Like the others it has a Stag handle. It is Brass Lined and has 
two blades, the longer of which in the cutting part measures 2} inches 
with a width of over a half inch. The knife itself is 8% inches in 
length and it differs from the cut in being heavier and much stronger 
in appearance, It is of German manufacture and retails anywhere 
from 


5c to $1.00, oy ng | well up to the latter price. 
We will furnish this knife post-paid with Tur JourNAL for 
1.00, or for seven subscribersat 50c each. The knife alone, postpaid, 
for 60c, 





No. 2. 

This isa 
STAG 
HANDLE, 
BRASS- 
LINED, 
FOUR- 
BLADED 
KNIFE 
Of excellent quality, usually sold for at least $1.00. It is strong, well 
made and of medium size—a knife for a business man. The cut does 
not show it exactly, the knife showing even better, being 33, inches in 
length, with the cutting part of the jJarge blade 1% inches. 

We will furnish this fine knife and THE JouRNAL together for 


$1.00 post-paid, or free for five subscribers at 50c each. The knife 
alone, postpaid, for 60c. 








No. 3. 


This isa 
heavier knife 
of the ‘‘Chip- 

a - Way” 
brand, made 
especially for 
the Simmons 
people. It 

has two 
blades, the 

longer of 
which is 24 
inches in the 
cutting part, 

the knife 
itself meas- 

uring 83 
inches. It is . 
strong and made of excellent material, a stronger looking knife than 
the cut. 

Reputable dealers sell this knife at 75c and upwards, but we will 
turnish it post-paid with THe JourNnaL for 80c, or free for six sub- 
scribers at 50c each. The knife alone, postpaid, for 55c. 





Opportunity of Your Life to secure 





| 
| 


FINE CUTLERY with THE JOURNAL. 


The LADIES’ 
PEARL- 
HANDLE, 
BRASS- 
LINED, 
TWO- 
BLADED 
KNIFE 








Shown herewith is made in Germany, is of splendid workman- 
ship, neat and handsome, and is sold by dealers at from 75c to $1.00. 
8 knife is 23¢ inches in length, and handsomer than the cut. 

This knife will be sent post paid with THE JouRNAL one year for 
$1,00 for the two; or the knife will be sent free for ten subscribers at 
50c each, The knife alone, postpaid, for 65c. 


Th 


No. 5. 
The accompanying 
cut is an exact repro- 
duction of a knife 
bearing the Simmons 
Hardware Co.’s own 
brand, made for a 
special pusher, and 
without exception the 
cheapest knife we 
have ever seen for the 
money. It is three 
inches in length, with 
oneyblade of excellent steel two inches in length, has a Cocoa Handle, 
and is known as ‘Simmons’ Boss.” 
way We will send this knife and THE JourNAL, post-paid, for 65c 
or will send the knife free for three new subscribers at 50c each. The 
knife alone, postpaid, for 25c. 








No. 6. Who does not know of the famous Wostenholm Cut- 
lery, of Sheffield, ere? A splendid Wostén- 


ed in gold, retailing anywhere 


holm Razor, hollow ground, blade etc 
from a doJlar upward, is our No. 6. 

We will furnish this Razor and THE JouRNAL, post-paid, for 
#1.15,or free with a club of twelve subscribers at 50c each. The Razor 
alone for 75c. 





No. 7. LADIES’ SCISSORS, 


screw, excellent steel, good throughout. 


Six inches in length, 

finely polished, brass 
} Usually sell at 75c or more. 
We will furnish a pair of these and THE JOURNAL, post-paid, for 


80c,or free with six subscribers at 50c each. 
paid, for 55c. 


he Scissors alone, post- 








N all the cases mentioned we prepay the postage, which ought to 
insure safe delivery. If, however, any one should wish to have 
the article sent by registered mail we will sendin that way for 
eight cents additional. 


Orders promptly attended to. Let us hear from you. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
217-219 OLIVE ST., 
HHS ST, LOUIS, MO. 


#@ We absolutely Guarantee every piece on this list to be as represented, and will refund your money if not satisfactory ! 
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Trainer’s How to Teach and How to Study 
United States History. 





Proceeding upon the assumption that the student should remem- 
ber Important Facts, the author presents by means of admirable 
Brace Outlines for the Blackboard, A Series of Object Lessons in 
History—Lessons which appeal both to the Eye and to the Under- 
standing. This work also contains a Blackboard Analysis of each 
Topic in United States History, Directions for Teaching and Study- 
ing each Topic, Methods, Written and Oral Reviews, 1,000 Ques- 
tions and Answers on U. S. History, Questions on Individual 
States and Territories, Names and Mottoes of States, etc. It 
teaches a pupil how to study his lesson, how to find the prominent 
facts needed, how to find parallel authorities, how to remember 
dates, etc. The Brace Outlines, which are a prominent feature of 
the work, fix Periods, Dates, and Principles on the Mind with ease 
and photograph‘c accuracy. They give a clear and intelligible out- 
line of all important topics, non-essential details being avoided. 
Many teachers after using this book say they would not do with- 
out it for three or four times the cost. 

Twenty thousand copies sold. The book contains 328 pages. 
and is bound in cloth. 
PRICE, Postpaid, - -.- = $1.00. 











Holman’s Self Pronouncing 
TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 


Printed on fine white paper and bound in good dur- 
able leather, Divinity Circuit, Round Corners, Red 
under Gold Edges. 


This Bible contains the Concord- 
ance, Index, References, Maps, 
and all the latest helps. 


It Ist ee 
Self Pronouncing, 


This Bible is fully guaranteed in 
every respect, and if not satisfac- 
tory may be returned at our ex- 
pense. 


se send this = — -” ses $2.00. 











THE HENTY BOOKS. 


By G. A. HENTY, the great story writer for boys. 


Uniform Binding, same as above. 


25. Among Malay Pirates. A Story 39. For Name and Fame; or, Through 52. St. George for England. A Tale of 


of Adventure and Peril. 


Fontenoy and Culloden. 


Afghan Passes. 
26. Bonnie Prince Charlie. A Tale of 40, For the Temple. 


Fall of Jerusalem. 


Cressy and Poitiers. 
A Tale of the 53. Sturdy and Strong; or, How George 
Andrews Made His Way. 


27. Boy Knight, The. A Tale of the 41, Friends, Though Divided. A Tale 54. Through the Fray. A Story of the 


Crusades. 
28. Bravest of the Brave, The. With 
Peterborough in Spain. 
29. By England’s Aid; or, The Free- 
ing of the Netherlands (1585-1604.) 


Rise of the Dutch Republic. 
81. By Right of Conquest; or, with = Archer. 
Cortez in Mexico. rimea. 


82. By Sheer Pluck. A Tale of the +46 Lion of the North, The. A Tale 


Ashanti War. 

83. Captain Bayley’s Heir. A Tale of 
the Gold Fields of California. 

34. Cat of Bubastes, The. A Story of © 
Ancient Hgypt. tury. 

85. Cornet of Horse, The. 
Marlborough’s Wars. 


of Religion. 


Days of King Alfred. loo. 


87. Facing Death. A Tale of the 50. Orange and Green. A Tale of the 
Boyne and Limerick. 


Coal Mines. 


of the Civil War. 
42.In Freedom’s Cause. A Story of 55: True to the Old Flag. A Tale of 


Wallace and Bruce. 
43. In imes of Peril. 


44. In the Reign of Terror. The Ad- 
80. By Pike and Dyke. A Tale of the ventures of a Westminster Boy. 


ATaleoft 48. Maori and Settler. A Story of the 


New Zealand War. 62. Young Colonists, The. A Story of 
86. Dragon and the Raven; or, The 49. One of the 28th. 


Luddite Riots. 


the American War of Independ- 
dence.. 

A Tale of India. 56 Under Drake’s Flag. A Tale of 
the Spanish Main. 

57. With Clive in India; or, the Begin- 
ning of an Empire. 

58. With Lee in Virginia. A Story of 
the American Civil War. 


A Tale of the 


of Augustus Adolphus and Wars 59, with Wolfe in Canada; or, the 


Winning of a Continent. 


47. Lion of St. Mark, The. A Story 
of Venice in the Fourteenth Cen- Oo: Toe Sees, Sok A ae eS 


the Peninsular War. 


Story of the Times of Hannibal. 

A Tale of Water- = —— Life and War of South Africa. 

63. Young Franc-Tireurs, The. Their 
Adventures in the Franco-Prus- 
sian War. 


38. Final Reckoning, A. A Tale of 51. Out on the Pampas; or, The Young 64. Young Midshipman, The. A Story 


Bush Life in Australia. Settlers. 


of the Bombardment of Alexandria. 


Perrin & Smith, Publishers, 217 Olive St., St. Louis. 


61. Young Carthagenian, The. A 
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SBRSRRERBESS & 


BES RREBRE 


ETERNAL LIFE SERIES. 





Finely printed on extra laid paper, with portrait of 


author in each volume. Handsomely bound. New designs 
in Silver and Inks. 


Per volume, postpaid .........................80 cents. 





Bternal Life .....cccccccscees pabiecbankasshint Henry Drummond 
Lord, Teach Us to Pray . spb ekatéenecsboownees .-Andrew Murray 
God’s Word and God’s Work ................55- Martin Luther 
SEE Re abeikeaweceesseces Kueh nivonsasetcteabearene Thomas Arnold 
Tae TPORMOR DHREF cincccsscccsccccccsce Willian E. Gladstone 
The Message of Comfort ............c.cecseeee Ashton Oxenden 
The Message of Peace ...........c.ccccssees - Tae . Church 
The Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments....Stanley 
We MeeOiS OF FOOUS. 2....25.6.ccccesccesess Robert F. Horton 
Hymns of Praise and Gladness............ Elizaneth R. Scovil 
SINUS cchiccadGbawesceeess chepeeees ---Hannah Whitall Smith 
Gamblers and Gambling ............cecseseesees H. W. Beecher 
I GUUS IR MID chin cnsnvesvcccescocesceeces Andrew Murray 
Twelve Causes of Dishonesty ................. H. W. Beecher 
The Christ in Whom Christians Believe ...... Phillips Brooks 
ES ETE EOS Andrew Murray 
ee tte) erebdsscageeesnstet sae H. W. Beecher 
The Duty of the Christian Business Man ....Phillips Brooks 
Popular Amusements .................- ese seeanll H. W. Beecher 
SD SIN bic chonsssbbenssecnvodovsesvoosteovess Phillips Brooks 
a Be H. W. Beecher 
The Beauty of a Life of Service ............ Phillips Brooks 
The Second Coming of Our Lord ....... Dr. A. T, Pierson 
Thought and Action .............ese00 siangnsveeee Phillips Brooks 
The Heavenly Vision ............ EE es: Rev. F. B. Meyer 
IE oo inn cnriusceeces doses cia Blizabeth R. Scovil 
Ue AD MIO BED i vcvccccccccocessccveseseest »Eaith V. Brandt 
IE anca bdo saptersceisnesucods Elizabeth R. Scovil 
Words of Help for Christian ee: Rev. F. B. Meyer 
How to Study the Bible .............. Rev. Dwight L. Moody 
Expectation Corner ........ccccccseoes dipwansweewich ..-. S. Elliott 
og Be Be eee Hesba Stretton 
TM IID sche vsivbsdcoeptadyronsonsses<sosbe Hesba Stretton 
The Greatest Thing in the World ...... Henry Drummond 
eS BO oon. os do cxvcccsdcvevenese Henry Drummond 
What Is a Christian? The Study of the Bible; A Taik 

i PD ctisstinangbeasovestss nese iyenaeiedas Hgnry Drummond 
PRE WOE cd csasenpeeiasrecsoes inwpaninnee Henry Drummond 
The Changed Life ioepenee peebteakeneeeeuewen Henry Drummond 
First! A talk With Boys ............ assed Henry Drummond 








ORDER BOOKS EARLY. 








PERRIN & SMITH, PUBLISHERS, 
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BELLES-LETTERS SERIES 


These books are finely printed on extra laid paper, with 
portrait of author in each volume. Handsomely bound. New 
designs in Silver and Inks. Same binding as the Eternal Life 





















Series. 
Per Volume, postpaid, only 30 cts. 

1 -Rev. Edward E. Hale 
2 ..Hon. Richard Olne 
8 ..- Edward W. Bok 
4 ‘The Young Man and the Church -- Edward W. Bok 
5 The Spoils System........ -Hon. Carl Schurz 
6 Conversation......... “Thomas De Quincey 
7 Sweetness and Light ....Matthew Arnold 
fT tas .John Ruskin 
9 Nature and Ar Ralph Waldo Emerson 
10 The Useand Mis RNG... cvacnensiighosietseseneid deenaenie Frederic Harrison 
11 The Monroe Doctrine; Its Origin, Meaning and Application, 

Prof. John Bach McMasters (University of Pa.) 
ie 2 wn 2 a a ee eee Sir John Lubbock 
18 Love and Friendship Ralph Waldo Emerson 
14 Rip Van Winkle............ ..Washington Irving 
15 Art Poetry and Music.. ... Sir John Lubbock 
Reo 3 3 Sa eae eet Seas Sir John Lubbock 
get ee ee : .... Ralph Waldo Emerson 
18 Character. ...Ralph Waldo Emerson 
19 The Legend ‘of. Sleepy alow... ae Washington Irving 
ee NS a TE Sir John Lubbock 
21 Self-Reliance.............. ... ; . Ralph Waldo Emerson 
22 The Duty of Happiness................ --s--. Sir John Lubbock 
28 Spiritual Laws....................0..... Ralph Waldo Emerson 
th. . ... ae ae tieet ott. Washington Irving 
25 Health, Wealth and the Blessings of Friends. Sir John Lubbock 
26 Intellect. eas -Ralph Waldo Emerson 
27 Why Americans Dislike England... hesaiiecbinesial Prn Geo B. Adams (Yale.) 
28 The Higher Education as a Training for Business, 

Prof. Harry Pratt Judson (University of Chicago). 
29 Miss Tootsey’s Mission -__ 


30 Laddie 
31 J. 





















DIVINITY CLASSICS. 


TWO VOLUME SETS. 


Dainty little sets in exquisite uniform 
bindings. 


These are the most beautiful bindings 
we have ever offered; asuitable dress for the 
pure, wholesome, uplifting literature con- 
tained within. 

They are boundin Half Vellum and put 


up in a handsome box. Just the thing 
for a present, 


Price per Set, postpaid, only........... 
Single volumes at .............-. .----c0cceeee 








Kept for the Master’s Use... 



























1 ...Frances Ridley Havergal 
My King and His Service .........Frances Ridley Havergal 
2. Of the Imitation of Christ ..........ssseeees Thomas a Kempis 
My Point of View ...... Selections from Drummond’s Works 
9,  SERENOS "Snccdcvécciccodsecs esse bsbss cubwesceeae Phillips Brooks 
Addresses .......... C6 gnaeerenegs euvensecne -...-kkenry Drummond 
4, AD. OR SOMTIBE cccccccvevccccccces becoee d0esedes Andrew Murray 
ENG 546kbnb becubedconovesenesescannesks ..».-Andrew Murray 
56. The Manliness of Christ ............0+. éscseces Thomas Hughes 
Addresses to Young Men ............... Henry Ward Beecher 
6. With Christ in the e chool of Prayer .....0.- Andrew Murray 
BORE i EUG  oscscocesctsve ss sou Caganvesvenssess Andrew Murray 
%. The Pathway of Safety ......0000:scocccseces Ashton Oxenden 
ee ET GE HOGMMIRD oie isccsesucecsctéeszceccccess’ ad 
8. Steps Into the Blessed Life ......ccccccscceccccecs F. B. Meyer 
i nh Cr San sopecebvecsieciusbatsoasnviactsdee-ns 
9. The Message of Peace .. -R. W. Church 
IE BINED. occ vcnccnscescveboekicese oss Ashton Oxenden 
10. John Ploughman’s Talk . ----Charles H. Spurgeon 
John Ploughman’s Pictures ............ Charles |. eee 
he 2... Serene are 090 Svasoceesovcese evscee eee 
Gold Dust ..... eavcevewsvertuses @ Sevcgevtascddonsecs eeseaved 
Pe SE OE vdnasversinesiouves Seeedeesvtessse ccocecce 
i Mr SD. 6cbinnscotetiieensnshonyh aapderussiettooden 
13. Morning Thoughts ............... +++ Brances Ridley Havergal 


Evening Thoughts ............ .-Frances Ridley Havergal 


219 OLIVE STREET, ST LOUIS, MO. 
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St. Loul!s. 


ion, address 






St. Louis daily...............9: 
..... New York 
.--.. Boston 
Cc. S. CRANE, G. P. & T. A. 


For further informat 


Leave ....... 
Arrive 


CHCA & LION 


ONLY STONE BALLASTED TRACK. 


Solid Yestibuled Trains 


—BETWEEN— 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS CITY AND CHICAGO. 
Palace Reclining Chair Cars Free. 
Pullman Compartment Sleepers. 


Ask your own Home Ticket Agent for tickets 
via the Chicago & Alton Railroad, or write to 





JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agt., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
D. BOWES, 
Gen, Western Passenger Agent, 
216 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 








Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY. 


The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 
—TO— 


TOLEDO, DETROIT, SANDUSKY, 
CLEVELAND, TORONTO, MONTREAL, 
BUFFALO, ALBANY, BOSTON, 


INDIANAPOLIS, NEW YORK, PITTSBURG. 
And all points North and Kast. 
Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to To- 
ledo. New Reclining Chair Cars. SEATS FREE. 
Unsurpassed Cafe Service. 

TICKET OFFICE: 


505 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW SERVICE 








SAN ANTONIO, 


VIA 
WACO, S.A. & A. P. ano SOU. PAC., 
AND TO 


AUSTIN, 


Via ELGIN AND H.&T.C. 





Through Tourist Sleepers 


—_TO—__ 


CALIFORNIA, 


Via SAN ANTONIO ano SOU. PAC. 





Quickest and Best Line to 


MEXICO. 
“KATY FLYER” 


——_TO——_—. 


St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City. 


ALL TRAINS HAVE 
FREE KATY CHAIR CARS ano 
BUFFET SLEEPERS. 





WEA 


A HANDSOME NEW DAILY 
TRAIN FROM ST. LOUIS 
TO THE SOUTHEAST. 


KS SVS 
(Sars 
<EST VALLEY > 
a <“ ROUTE >a 


2 TRAINS DAILY 
TO NASHVILLE, CHAT- 
TANOOGA, ATLANTA AND 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





THROUGH 
SLEEPERS 


A. H. HANSON, 
Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
Chicago. 


Cc. C. McCARTY, 
Div. Pass. Agent, 
St. Louis 





TAKE THE 





COLORADO 
anp THE WEST. 


TES, 
CHOICE OF ROUTES, 
OPPORTUNITY OF RETURN. 
ING VIA OMAHA 
AND VIEWING THE 
EXPOSITION. #% 


SEE AGENT for Tickets, Berths and farther inf 
or write the General Passenger Agent at St. Louis. 
c.G. Wanwan, W. B. DODDRIDGE, 
1CE-PRESIDENT, GENERAL MANAGER, 
H.C. TOWNSEND, Gen’: Pase’R AND TKT. AGT., 
ST. Louis. 































“OUR |2JRESIDENTS” 


A Magnificent Photogravure from the Famous Oil Painting. The Artistic Success of the Day. 
Size, 22 x 28 inches. Price, $1:00 by mail prepaid. 















HE portraits were made from the most authentic originals ob- 
tainable. The clothing is accurate in the style prevailing in 
the period in which each lived. The background is made up 
of typical scenes in American history, the scenes dissolving one 
into the other, Conianiee with the Liberty Bell as if sounding the note of 
American Independence and closing with Admiral Dewey's victory at 

Manila—altogether an optical lesson for the youth of the land, and of real 

interest to everybody. In the margin under each President we place the 

name, date of birth, inauguration and death. Every home and school . 
should have the picture on its walls’ - - $1.00 by mail, prepaid. * 











PERRIN & SMITH, PusuisHers 


ST. LOUIS 





